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Electricity multiplied Howard’s output 
and did away with overtime 


Months ago, strained nerves, backlogs of paper 
work and costly overtime were common occurrences 
at The Howard Savings Institution, Newark, New 
Jersey. Today there’s a dramatic change. 

Now up-to-date use of electricity makes the 
bank’s computations automatic and fast. 
Guards the assets. Figures the payroll. 
Types the letters. Copies documents. 


Offices, stores and plants in all 50 states are realiz- 
ing a decided jump in output, sales and profits by 
employing electricity in hundreds of new ways. 

It wraps packages, opens and closes doors, con- 
veys dry-cleaned garments up front to the service 


> counter. It powers closed circuit TV for 
Ss ah AC & sales meetings, for schools. And speeds 
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plant production all down the line. 





Verifies signatures. Cools the air. And 
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How can more up-to-date use 








provides better lighting that boosts ay 
efficiency and morale. Ngee 
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modeling projects, electrical modern- A> 


a of electricity make your operation 
- more profitable? First, think about 











Ss —_ it yourself. Then why not see what 
an electrical expert can suggest? No 








ization is often the most rewarding. “Or 
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obligation, of course. 


Call your electrical contractor, electrical league or power company 


This series is published by National Wiring Bureau, 155 E. 44 St., New York 17, a non-profit organization dedicated to better understanding and utilization of the benefits of electricity. 
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Don’t confuse volume prosperity with profit 
prosperity. 

There’s real chance that volume will go up 
for at least the next 24 months—even longer. 

Profits? 

They’re pointing up now. 

But it’ll pay you to keep in mind that profits 
are pulling up only after a decline that con- 
tinued for more than two full years. 


Profit oomph comes early in business up- 
swing. 

Rule of thumb: 

About two thirds of earnings increase comes 
usually in first third of business up-cycle. 

Example: 

If business expansion goes on for 30 months 
you can anticipate that about two thirds of the 
increase in business profits will come in the 
first 10 months. 

Remaining third of earnings increase will 
stretch through the following 20 months. 

Near the end of that period earning power of 
companies begins to weaken, foreshadowing 
possibility of another profit decline. 


Projection shows that profits this year will 
total around $22.5 billion after taxes. 
Compares with $22.7 billion last year and 
$23.7 billion the year before. 
Previous big year was '56—$23.5 billion. 
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Sharp rise is indicated for the months ahead. 

Trend points to a new profit peak around 
next spring, followed by a flattening trend dur- 
ing the remainder of 62. 

Expected total next year: 

About $25 billion after taxes. 


For the average corporation this means your 
tax bill on next year’s income will run more 
than 10 per cent higher than this year’s. 


Remember: For profits after taxes to go up 
$2.5 billion next year, total business volume 
will have to go up an estimated $50 billion 
from current level. 


Attitudes about business prospects fluctuate 
in Washington far more than statistics. 

Fact: Early this year economists forecast a 
five to six per cent rise in total output of goods 
and services for the year. 

Attitude: This was called too optimistic by 
New Frontier officials. 

Now economists are forecasting an expansion 
about the same—five to six per cent. 

But politicians who thought forecast was too 
high before now are predicting even larger 
growth than the economists. 

One economist says (half jokingly): 

‘‘Maybe we ought to work out an adjustment 
factor for politics—the way we seasonally adjust 
our figures for time of the year.”’ 


War threat hangs like fog on economic 
horizon. 

That’s uppermost problem of business plan- 
ning as winter nears. 

If war comes, many things will change. 

It’s good management practice to look ahead 
at changes that could affect your company’s 
future. Handy check list on page 40. 


No tax cut in ’62. 
Tentative plans had been made for tax-cut 
proposals to go before Congress next winter, 





economic analysis already worked out. But 
some economists who have been working on 
tax-cut proposals now are working on new pro- 
posals that would raise taxes. 

Just how this will be done isn’t decided. 

One thing seems sure: 

Businessmen in years ahead will be carrying 
a heavier tax load—in one form or another. 


Factory pay is climbing rapidly. 
It could reach $100 a week by Christmas. 
Average pay is already more than $94 a week 
for a total of 12 million production workers in 
manufacturing industries. 
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Pay was never higher. 

There is an average of almost $5 a week more 
in each worker’s pay envelope than was there 
only seven months ago. 

Indications point to further increases in 
months ahead. 


As an economic indicator, higher factory pay 
points to: 

1. Rising industrial output. 

2. Rising total employment. 


Index of industrial production already has sur- 
passed its previous peak and is headed up from 
here. 


A probable 12 per cent rise is indicated for 
the coming year. 


Job opportunities are increasing. 
Unemployment in October probably will drop 
to about 3.5 million. 
It’s approximately five million now. 


Youngsters will continue to make up a high 
proportion of unemployment for many months 
to come. 

An estimated 600,000 teen-agers who joined 
the summer work force will stay in the job 
market this fall. 

Indicated is the probability that many will 
have difficulty finding employment. 

About 40 per cent of summer youngsters did 
not find jobs. 

Of total jobless now, nearly 1.3 million are 
below age 20. 


Your welfare and pension plans will come 
under closer scrutiny and federal regulation if 
Congress amends ’58 disclosure law. 

Law now requires only public disclosure of 
fund operations. 

Administration wants to enlarge federal 
involvement. 

Legislation is opposed by business groups. 
More than nine out of 10 of the welfare plans 
specify certain benefits for employes and are 
administered by employers who have to make 
up any deficiency due to maladministration. 

Abuses which led to '58 legislation were 
found largely in plans which were jointly ad- 
ministered by management and unions—and in 
which workers had no guarantee of benefits. 

Proposal would create a large bureaucracy 
to administer the law, would cost taxpayers at 
least $40 million a year. 

Proposal also would increase costs to the 
funds, thus reducing the amount of money 
available for benefits. 

It also would infringe on state laws which 
now regulate welfare funds. 
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ASHINGTON BUSINESS OUTLOOK 





A new drive to outlaw compulsory unionism 
is getting under way. 

Oklahoma is rated best chance to become 
the twentieth state with a right-to-work law. 

Kansas in '58 became nineteenth. 

In Oklahoma legislature, proposals against 
forced union membership are bottled up in 
committees. But prediction is that the proposal 
will be a top issue in the next state election. 

Idaho farmers are pushing for a right-to-work 
bill for agriculture. Proposal passed the state 
Senate but failed in the House by only four 
votes. Idaho citizens are trying to work out 
agreement. 

In Maine a new right-to-work committee has 
been set up to work for new legislation. 

New groups are being formed in Florida and 
Texas to strengthen present laws. 

In Washington the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce has set up a Special Committee for 
Voluntary Unionism. 

Its aim: To assist organizations throughout 
the country working tor new laws opposing com- 
pulsory unionism. 

Committee also is attempting to block union 
efforts to repeal Section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. This section guarantees states 
authority to enact right-to-work legislation. 
Repeal of this section would kill all state laws 
against forced unionism. 

For your background U. S. Chamber has pub- 
lished a leaflet answering key questions in 
right-to-work issue. 

They’re free from Labor Relations Depart- 
ment, U. S. Chamber, Washington 6, D. C. 


Your freedom to move your business to a 
new location could be seriously curtailed by the 
Supreme Court during its upcoming session. 

Question is whether an employe at your old 
place of business has any right to a job in your 
new location. 

High Court has been asked to resolve con- 
flicting decisions in lower courts. 

Case to watch involves the Glidden Company. 





Firm moved a plant from Long Island, N. Y., 
to Bethlehem, Pa. 

Lower court held that Long Island employes 
have rights to employment in Bethlehem, keep 
their seniority rights—if they want to move— 
even though the union contract (which had ex- 
pired) did not cover this point and workers at 
the new location are represented by a different 
union. 

Other courts have ruled differently in cases 
involving job-transfer rights. 

High Court has been asked to resolve these 
conflicting decisions. 

Outcome is important to business because of 
the further restrictions that could be placed on 
management’s right to relocate plants. 


State and local taxes are headed up, up, 
up. 

That's indicated by projection of trends in 
state and local government spending for goods 
and services. 

Probability is that total outlays next year will 
be just about double the amount spent in 1954. 
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Trend goes like this: 

Outlay in '55 was $30.3 billion, increasing 
to $40.8 billion in 58. 

Now spending has passed $50 billion. 

It’s headed toward an estimated total of $55.5 
billion next year. 
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Se SP 


Chaseman John B. Dunlap displays the products of one of his small business customers 


Electric cables—and a symbol of greater usefulness 
from the people at Chase Manhattan 


Lending money to small business is one of the things 
the people at Chase Manhattan like most to do. And 
for good and practical reasons. 

The fact is that when depositors’ and stockhold- 
ers’ money goes to work in a small business loan, 
men and women go to work, too. And if the business 
succeeds, the whole community benefits by an in- 
crease in competition that can bring a wider choice 
of products and better prices. 

In a sense such loans are like seed corn. They go 
into the ground with much planning and great faith. 


Cultivated by men of character and ability they 
yield a harvest that profits all concerned, brings bet- 
ter living to the community, and ultimately contrib- 
utes to the strength of the whole economy. 

That’s why there’s no greater satisfaction to a 
banker than lending money to a business that goes 
places. It explains, too, why the small businessman is 
so welcome a customer at Chase Manhattan, and 
why he has a standing invitation to come in for 
financial guidance and assistance. 

The factual report to the right is a case in point. 




































Money for 
raw materials 


To an upstate New York electric cable 
manufacturing firm the biggest prob- 
lem in 1954 was money to finance raw 
materials. 


The company had formed in 1951 and | 
by 1954 it had a good annual sales | 


record and a substantial backlog of 
orders. 


Therefore when Chase Manhattan was 


asked by the company’s local bank to | 


participate in a substantial loan for 
raw materials the answer was yes. 


By 1956, with continued growth, the 
company had also become a Chase 
Manhattan customer. 


In the years since, loans from its banks 
have helped the company acquire op- 
erating subsidiaries, and diversify to 
the manufacture of products that range 
from coat hangers to boat trailers. 


Today the company continues to come 
to Chase Manhattan for its credit 
needs and to supplement its banking 
requirements with the unlimited re- 
sources of service that a large commer- 
cial bank can offer any size business. 


THE 

CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


1 Chase Manhattan Plaza 
New York 15, New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








Business opinion: 


Effect of socialized 


medicine disturbing 


“IT QUIT Socialized Medicine” by 
Dr. Dawe, | July] was a fine article, 
directed to the point. 

I was truly disturbed at the effect 
of socialized medicine on the people 
of England. I am glad that men like 
Dr. Dawe have the courage to speak 
out about this menace of socialism. 

I hope that you will print more 
articles on subjects that are related 
to this, pointing out how it is detri- 
mental to our American way of life. 

WILLIAM S. WEATHERS 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

The article overstates the case 
and presents an inaccurate picture. 
Trivial abuses are common to all 
systems where you have to deal 
with human beings, but that these 
abuses apply to any appreciable ex- 
tent to the British National Health 
System just is not true. British 
medical men are not criminals. 

Dr. Dawe speaks of people who 
came to him with no discernible 
illness. I suggest that people who 
think they are ill, although there is 
nothing wrong with them physical- 
ly, are indeed ill. 

That doctors leave Britain to 
seek work elsewhere is true, but not 
for the reason given by Dr. Dawe. 
They left Britain hundreds of years 
before. The same thing applies 
to other professions—overcrowding. 
Too many doctors and too few va- 
cancies. 

Dr. Dawe speaks of overcrowded 
hospitals and delays in getting beds 
for the sick. From 1939 to around 
1949, there was overcrowding in 
housing conditions, lack of factory 
space also. These conditions were 
the result of a devastating war. 

What he missed is serious criti- 
cism of the National Health Service. 
No place can be found in it for bril- 
liant young physicians and sur- 
geons. Too many practices are filled 
with mediocrities, now secure for 
life, and these brilliant young peo- 
ple are being lost to Britain. 

DAVID M. SLORACH 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

I request permission to reprint 
“Dr. Dawe: I Quit Socialized Medi- 
cine.” 

Since the Mayo Clinic is the num- 
ber one “industry” of this city, 
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there is naturally a great deal of 
interest in this subject, and we have 
published a good many articles and 
editorials on so-called socialized 
medicine. I feel Dr. Dawe’s article 
would be of great interest to our 
readers. 

CHARLES WITHERS 

Executive Editor 


Rochester Post-Bulletin 
Rochester, Minn. 


Permission granted. 


Communist chains 

“Reds at U.S. Border Plot World 
Rule” |June] notes that the book 
“Las Cadenas Vienen de Lejos” 
(“The Chains Come from Afar”) by 
Alberto Baeza Flores has been held 
off news stands by the Communists. 

Could you tell me where this book 
could be obtained in quantities and 
about how much paperback editions 
would cost? I believe I can secure 
some funds to pay for the books 
and arrange for selected distribu- 
tion of it in Mexico City. 

A thousand copies of such a book 
placed in the hands of high school 
or first-year college students would 
be of immense value in counteract- 
ing the Red build-up. 

KENNETH T. PRICE, JR. 

Price & Price, Architects 

Duncan, Okla. 
First edition of this book (750 
pages) was published by Editorial 
Letras, S. S., Morelos 45, Mezico, 
D. F., Mexico. Sr. Ernesto Sanchez 
de Salazar is general manager. A 
condensed version (230 pages) has 
just been published by the same 
firm in paperback form. No English 
version is available. 


It seems to me that this article 
should be the introduction to a 
series of other articles on the same 
topic, as I feel that a better knowl- 
edge in your country of the real 
situation of Mexico would be the 
first step to a close collaboration be- 
tween the United States and Latin 
American countries. 

LIC. ENRIQUE STEBELSKI 
Secretary General 
Committee to Coordinate 
the International Activities 
of Private Enterprise 
Mexico, D.F., Mexico 
The and I 


article is excellent, 
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ADIS 


Communications breakthrough | 


New Teletype Automatic Data Interchange System (ADIS) 
now enables the Federal Aviation Agency to interchange aviation 
weather data coast-to-coast ten times faster than ever before. 


With this new electronic message switching system, the FAA 
effects a major advance in the speed, scope and flexibility of its 
weather communication service—which supports all civil and ex- 
tensive military aviation in the United States. 


Nucleus of the system is a series of five Interchange Centers, 
located in Kansas City, Cleveland, Atlanta, Fort Worth and San 
Francisco. Each of these acts as a clearing house for a number of 
area circuits, or outlying “loops,” collecting data from observation 
points on these loops and providing the area circuits with data 
from other parts of the country. 


Teletype electronic communications equipment at the Inter- 
change Centers carries out an automatic program of sequentially 
calling data-originating stations, classifying messages by priority, 
selecting only those weather items wanted at regional stations, 
and delivering them to the area circuits—all the while maintaining 
the ability to handle emergency traffic when required. 


Ultra-fast communication between Interchange Centers is pro- 
vided by Teletype punched tape equipment operating at 850 
words per minute, utilizing the Data-Phone concept. Stations on 
outlying loops are equipped with Teletype Model 28 page printer 
and punched tape units. Speed-conversion equipment permits 
automatic interoperation between the national circuit and the 
local loops. Thus the new system, which serves some 2,400 loca- 
tions, can report weather conditions from any part of the country 
in a matter of minutes. 


The FAA, through the years, has followed a program of con- 
tinually upgrading its facilities to meet the needs of the nation’s 
growing air traffic. Teletype Corporation is proud of its part in 
providing communications equipment for this vital service. 
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Business opinion: 





wish to distribute 100 copies of jt 

to my friends and associates. 
WILLIAM J. ORLEY 
General Manager 


Hydralink Corporation 
Warren, Mich. 


Not out yet 


In “Management’s Washington 
Letter” [April] you indicated that 
a comparative wage study was be- 
ing undertaken covering salaries 
and fringe benefits, not only in the 
United States but foreign coun- 
tries. 

I wonder if this study has been 
completed yet; and if so, would it be 
possible to obtain a copy of this re- 
port? 

ERNEST HENDERSON, III 


Treasurer 

Sheraton Corporation 
of America 

Boston, Mass. 


The study, reported last April as 
being months from completion, is 
still said to be months from com- 
pletion. 


When will men awaken? 

I have been reading ‘Whose 
Game Are We Playing?” |Junel, 
and like it better and better. 

There seems to be universal sen- 
timent that someone should work 
harder for what our economy prom- 
ises to provide, but I see little em- 
phasis on the sound economic 
principle that each individual must 
work harder and better himself if 
he is to merit a larger personal 
share in the nation’s economy. 

Pork barrel tactics of union lead- 
ership and management alike will 
only perpetuate those false eco- 
nomic principles which are slowly 
but surely bringing us to economic 
ruin. 

When will men awaken to the 
sound idea that he gets most who 
gives most? 

WALTER VAIL WATSON 
Minister 


Lancaster Presbyterian Church 
Lancaster, N. Y 


For supervisory training 

Request permission to reprint 
“What Decision Makers Need” 
| November] and “Find the Indis- 
pensable Man—Then Fire Him” 
[December] for use in supervisory 
training program. 


A. W. MANKOFF 
American Airlines Inc. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


| Permission granted. 
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If your 
employees 
aren't aware, 
they just 
don’t care 





Group Division 


AAYNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
Affiliates: 
‘F.tna Casualty and Surety Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 
The Excelsior Life, Canada 


When employees aren’t aware of the full extent of their group 
insurance benefits, they don’t credit you with this payroll extra. 
They don’t know, so they don’t care. And you pay 

in loss of incentive, loyalty . . . and dollars. 


tna Life’s new Employee Communication Department 

helps you keep workers continually aware of the additional income 
you're providing through group insurance. It builds your 
reputation as a good employer and attracts the kind of people 

you want. It informs them of their benefits . . . and the 

obligation to use, but not abuse these benefits. 


ANOTHER REASON WHY more businesses are group-insured 
with the tna Life than with any other company. 


#tna Life Insurance Company 
Group Division 

Hartford 15, Connecticut 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me further information about your Employee 
Communication Department. 


Name 





Firm Name 





Street 





City State 
ECD-1 NB 
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will she or- 
wont she... 


EVER MAKE A SLIP? 


Not this smart secretary! She knows the dif- 
ference really fine paper makes. That’s why 
she insists on Eagle-A Boxed Typewriter 
Papers...never takes a chance on inferior 
grades. Eagle-A Papers make a girl look good 
because typing is so much neater and clearer 
and changes are so much easier to make. 

Eagle-A Boxed Typewriter Papers in bond 
or onion skin, are available in letter and legal 
sizes in the Eagle-A original Hinge-Top Box, 
and in larger sizes for printing. 





EAGLE-A 


Yr 


aSes 
PAPERS 











For free test portfolio write Dept. N-1 
AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Made by the makers of Famous Eagle-A Coupon Bond 
100% Cotton Fiber * Extra Number 1 Grade 
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Executive 
Trends 


e Why we lose foreign customers 


e Can success be predicted? 


e Preview of a new hiring tool 





Inept management is a greater cause 
of loss of foreign business by U. S. 
companies than the frequently 
mentioned price differential be- 
tween U. S. and foreign-made goods. 

That’s the opinion of Felix M. 
Ginorio, vice president of Barring- 
ton International, Inc., international 
management consultants. 

Mr. Ginorio told NATION’s 
BusINEsSs that failure by Ameri- 
can companies to take foreign busi- 
ness seriously is the number one 
cause of loss of orders in countries 
overseas. 

“In too many countries—and par- 
ticularly those of Latin America— 
we often don’t study the market 
sufficiently to take the best advan- 
tage of it,’ Mr. Ginorio says. He 
adds that in some instances this re- 
sults not only in loss of orders but 
in outright ill will toward the 
United States and its private busi- 
nesses. 

Specifics in his charge include: 
the failure to tailor products and 
product information to the country 
involved (and its language); lack 
of top-level support for foreign de- 
partments of U. S. companies; “‘un- 
imaginative, unaggressive selling”; 
and the tendency of some American 
firms to delay the filling of foreign 
orders while domestic orders are 
filled. 

In addition, Mr. Ginorio says, 
some U. S. companies place able 
managers in their foreign depart- 
ments and then “forget about 
them,” a practice which, he argues, 


“hardly makes such service attrac- 
tive.” 

Mr. Ginorio says firms from Ger- 
many, Japan and other competing 
countries go after orders aggressive- 
ly, offering prompt service and 
printing product literature in the 
language of the user country. 

“In one case,” he notes, “an 
American company lost an order 
for a machine which, while it would 
have entailed a larger initial cost 
than the machines offered by our 
competitors, would have been more 
economical in the long run for the 
purchaser because of faster delivery 
of spare parts and greater reliability 
in the equipment. 

“The U.S. firm failed to exploit 
these advantages.” 


Jobs: Increased demand, especially 
for general management and sales 
executives, is reported in interna- 
tional operations of American com- 
panies. The increase is cited by the 
Association of Executive Recruiting 
Consultants from a survey of its 
members. Companies seeking men 
for overseas slots were in lumber, 
banking, aircraft, publishing, autos, 
mining, metalworking, and _petro- 
leum. 


Does your success in business have 
anything to do with the rank you 
held when you left military service? 

It does, according to Associate 
Prof. Thomas R. O’Donovan of the 
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MOORE FORMS 
GIVE 
DATA PROCESSING 
CONTROL IN PRINT 


Expensive equipment is designed to show your operating 
results in print...on forms. The forms must be skillfully 
manufactured to insure fast, uninterrupted precision-runs. 
When machine efficiency is impaired by faulty forms, your in- 
vestment is multiplied through costly delays and loss of system 
Control. Moore forms are designed as the heart of your system, 


guaranteed for fast, smooth work-flow and efficiency in 
all procedures ...to give you control in print. Behind each 
Moore product are: Moore’s nationwide manufacturing facili- 
ties and research leadership as demonstrated in Speediflex 
and other continuous multiple-part forms that give practical 
benefits to high-speed tabulated runs. BUILD CONTROL WITH... 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 


Moore Business Forms, Inc. « Niagara Falls, N. Y. » Park Ridge, Ill. « Denton, Tex. « Emeryville, Calif. ¢ Over Suu offices and factories in North America. 











FARRIS BRYANT 


Governor, State of Florida 


“Investigate 
DEBT-FREE 


Florida 


..A10 BILLION 
DOLLAR MARKET!” 


“Florida’s Built-In Consumer Market is made up of 5,217,000* permanent 
residents and 11,000,000 free-spending vacationists. Together they have 
$10 billion dollars to spend on new homes, furnishings, hotel and motel 
accommodations, food, apparel, entertainment, electrical and gas appliances, 
radios and televisions, new cars, sports equipment, boats, and just about 
everything imaginable. 

“You name it...and if you make it, FLORIDA’S 16,000,000 consumers need it! 


“Figure out how you and your industry can gain a share of Florida’s whopping 
$10 Billion Dollar Consumer Market, and you'll lose no time in establishing 
f a new plant here! 





“Florida’s Assurance Policy gives every encouragement to New Industry. You 
have my personal assurance of a sunny business climate here in FLORIDA. 
You have my positive assurance of every aid and assistance possible from our 
Florida Development Commission, and from the overwhelming majority of 
our business men, industrialists and financiers. 

“Let our Industrial Division experts advise you where your business or industry 
will best succeed in FLORIDA. Find out in detail the exceptional tax advan- 
tages FLORIDA offers you. Get all the facts about our plentiful labor market. 

| “Write, Wire Or ’Phone Us Today! Or better yet . . . come down and see for 

yourself why you and your business should be taking part right now in 
| FLORIDA’S phenomenal growth. All inquiries kept strictly confidential. 

| “The only thing better than a FLORIDA vacation is having your plant here 

. .. living here . . . sharing in FLORIDA’s $10 BILLION DOLLAR CON. 
| SUMER MARKET!” 
*Official July 31, 1961 estimate 


Florida 
..A10 BILLION DOLLAR MARKET 


... For Industry... 
5 


———— Mr. Wendell Jarrard - Chairman 

FLORIDA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Box 4109A, Tallahassee, Florida 

Please send me “Plant Location Guide,” containing 
, all the facts about FLORIDA’S opportunities for 
| New Industry, the $10 BILLION DOLLAR CON. 
SUMER MARKET, Labor, Climate, Schools, 


Natural Resources, Favorable Tax Structure. 
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EXECUTIVE TRENDS 


continued 


University of Detroit. Also impor- 
tant are family background and 
your education. 

Mr. O’Donovan has just com- 
pleted a study designed to show the 
relevancy of such things to a man’s 
progress in business. He surveyed 
326 executives and lower managers 
in four multiplant industrial firms, 

Here are highlights of his find- 
ings: More than twice as many ex. 
ecutives were from high-status fami- 
lies than lower managers; 69 per 
cent of the executives graduated 
from college versus 25 per cent for 
lower managers; six times as many 
executives obtained a postgraduate 
degree, and 45 per cent of the exec. 
utives who had military service 
were discharged as captain or the 
equivalent, compared with 14 per 
cent of the lower managers. 

Lower managers in the study 
were men in first and second line 
supervision. The executives includ- 
ed managers from the middle man- 
agement level and up. Average age 
for both groups: 46. 

Mr. O’Donovan says that, al- 
though his research does not pro- 
vide a foolproof yardstick for cal- 
culating a young man’s potential 
progress, it can help to reduce the 
margin of error in predicting even- 
tual career levels. 


Your business may use a special 
“listening index’”’ in future years to 
determine whether to hire prospec- 
tive employes. 

This possibility is suggested by 
Ralph G. Nichols, head of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota’s Department 
of Rhetoric and a widely recognized 
authority on effective personal 
communication. 

The indexes—if and when they 
come into use—will be derived from 
standard tests of listening compre- 
hension, according to Dr. Nichols. 
He blames poor listening habits for 
many breakdowns in verbal commu- 
nication. 

He recommends that business- 
men and others learn to concentrate 
on verbal communication beamed 
their way by devoting at least one 
minute of every hour to intensive 
listening to whatever sounds oF 
voices they are exposed to—even if 
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THERE'S MAGIC —AND 
SOME INA—IN GRUMMAN'S 
FLYING CARPET 


The carpet is Grumman’s “Gulf- 
stream’—a million-dollar turbo- 
prop transport for corporations. The 
magic is the deft design touch and 
business acumen that characterize 
the Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corporation. 


The INA is insurance protection— 
a measure of safety on which 
Grumman’s plans are laid. INA now 
covers “Gulfstreams” (and their 
owners) in all parts of the country, 
as well as participating in the cov- 
erage of their famous maker. 


INA’s packaging concept, its 
flexibility and billion-dollar assets 
have made it the leading insurer of 
American business, large and small. 
As it does for Grumman, INA pack- 
aging can streamline and econo- 
mize on your business insurance. 


In your personal coverage, too, 
the INA “package” idea offers 
simpler and more economical cov- 
erage for your home, your car, your- 
self. Your INA agent or any broker 
will gladly explain how. See him— 
and get acquainted with INA. 


This “Gulfstream,” Atlantic Avia- 
tion’s overseas demonstrator, was 
recently exhibited at the Paris 
International Air Show. 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 
Insurance Company of North America 
Life Insurance Company of North America 
World Headquarters: Philadelphia 





EXECUTIVE TRENDS 


continued 


it is only the hum of a machine or 
the clatter of typewriters. 


The traditional reluctance of business 
to put women into high-level ad- 
ministrative jobs shows no signifi- 
cant sign of easing. This is reported 
by Assistant Secretary of Labor 
Esther Peterson, who is head of 
the Labor Department’s Women’s 
Bureau. 

A few figures make her point 
clear: In 1940, four per cent of the 
executives in the United States 
were women. In 1950, the figure 
had risen only to five per cent. It 
was still at that level when last 
year’s census was conducted, and 
the percentage is believed to be 
only fractionally higher now. 

Of the nation’s approximately 
seven million managers, officials and 
proprietors, only 1.1 million are 
women, and about half of that num- 
ber are self-employed. 

Women have made some note- 
worthy progress in landing execu- 
tive-level positions in banking, in- 
surance, real estate, and credit in 
recent years, but most firms still 
seem to feel they are too much of a 
risk for administrative jobs, Mrs. 
Peterson told NATION’s BusI- 
NESS. Many companies shy away 
from giving women top jobs because 
they fear the effect this will have 
on other employes—particularly 
men. 

Note: The total number of wom- 
en at work—in all jobs—has risen 
dramatically, despite their slow 
progress in the administrative field. 
Fourteen million women were in 
the work force in 1940; 23.5 million 
in 1960, and an estimated 25 mil- 
lion today. By 1970, government 
manpower experts predict, the total 
will soar to 30 million. 


Future executive development pro- 
grams may include special courses 
taught while the trainee is asleep. 

Sound incredible? 

A still limited, but growing, num- 
ber of firms are selling “sleep-learn- 
ing” equipment to businessmen. 
This equipment includes tape re- 
corders which broadcast prerecorded 
information, ideas and confidence- 


building suggestions to an individu- 
al while he is sleeping. 

Robert F. Bradley, head of Pro- 
fessional Progress Research, one 
company which merchandises sleep- 
learning equipment, says the method 
works this way: The information is 
transmitted to the sleeper through 
a pillow or ear plug speaker which 
has been preset to go into operation 
at some time while the individual 
is asleep. (The hour before waking 
is said by psychologists to be a good 
one—since the mind is particularly 
receptive at that time to auto- 
suggestion. ) 

The information works on the 
sleeper’s unconscious. If the infor- 
mation is repeated a sufficient num- 
ber of times, according to Mr. 
Bradley, it can work surprising 
changes in a man’s attitudes, help 
him to learn new skills—such as 
facility with a foreign language— 
and if he’s a salesman, steel him for 
such waking-hour pressures as turn- 
downs by prospects. 


Here’s one you can have some fun 
with. 

Question: What’s the definition 
of the term “‘boss’’? 

The Merriam-Webster New Inter- 
national Dictionary lists such di- 
verse definitions as these: “hollow, 
empty” (when used as an adjec- 
tive); ‘a bulky animal’; “any pro- 
tuberant part’; ‘a protuberant or- 
nament on any work.” 

And, of course: “A chief work- 
man or superintendent.” 


Getting more mileage out of their 
available cash has become a matter 
of prime concern to many USS. 
businesses. 

As a result, says the National 
Industrial Conference Board, many 
companies are sharpening their cash 
forecasts, tightening control over 
the sources and application of funds, 
and investing their surpluses more 
astutely than in the past. 

The NICB report is based on a 
study of more than 200 firms. 

The Conference Board reports 
many companies have realized “ap- 
preciable returns” from investing 
their surplus cash. Over 80 per 
cent of the more than 180 companies 
queried on this point said they regu- 
larly invest cash surpluses, most 
frequently in government securities. 
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COImMpah»h les are about you in a way that no 

a advertising or public rela- 

judged by ) tions program can duplicate, 

* Whether your buildings are 

their looks @ old ornew, expensive or plain, 

how they are maintained reflects your company’s place in the business 

marketplace. Johnson’s Wax maintenance products have been used in 

America’s most successful buildings for over 30 years. The reason is 

simple. There is a Johnson product to meet every maintenance need~—a 

new and better product, thanks to continuing research... and there is 
almost no problem your Johnson repre- ai ialiiiniiaiias | 2's: 
sentative can’t find a solution for. Possibly JOHNSON! WAX 

most important of all, Johnson's mainte- Cleaners, Waxes, Floor ay Maintenance 


nance products save most people money. Products with the Big Difference 


FREE 28-page booklet 
This comprehensive guide to the latest techniques and products for professional building maintenance may be had without 
obligation by writing to Building Maintenance Manual, S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., Box N-961, Racine, Wisconsin 














TRENDS: WASHINGTON. MOOD 





Sensitivity is Washington’s 
September malady 


BY MERRIMAN SMITH 


THE SECRET WORD for September is sensitivity, 
something commonly found around the house and, in 
this case, the White House. 

The stalwarts of the Kennedy Administration and 
to a degree, the President, himself, are showing 
symptoms of political sunburn. The only effective 
unguent seems to be silence in others and, sadly, this 
is a drug not easily found on the current market. 

Some men and women of the New Frontier are sen- 
sitive about their sensitivity. This is a curious allergy 
endemic to tribes along the Potomac. The sufferer 
breaks out at the mere mention of his name. He 
doubles up in what has been called the Washington 
bends if someone so much as hints that he can’t stand 
the gaff. Essentially, it is a matter of being sensitive 
to criticism and resentful of those who mention the 
malady. 

There is a saying among professional baseball 
players about an outfielder who drops easy flies when 
heckled from the bleachers. By paying too much 
attention to comments of his cheap-ticket constitu- 
ents, the hapless outfielder is said to have developed 
“rabbit ears.” 

Former President Truman also once advised some 
of his staff that if they did not like heat, they should 
stay the hell out of the kitchen. 

There are those who feel President Kennedy might 
extend similar household hints to the more acutely 
sensitive workers in his vineyard. After all, certain 
eminent experts are being free enough with their 
advice to him. If he has not become overly touchy, 
he might pass on some of the freely available wisdom 
to those working for him. 

Writing under the homey heading, “How to Make 
Life Worse Than It Actually Is,” James Reston said 
recently in the New York Times that his good friend 
President Kennedy had been “a little tender and 
peevish” since the Cuban invasion. 

Mr. Reston told how other Presidents became so 





Merriman Smith is the White House reporter for 
United Press International. 
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allergic to criticism that they swore at and off reading 
newspapers. Then Mr. Reston pointed out: 

“The Kennedys and their principal aides in the 
White House are a different case. They drink print- 
er’s ink for breakfast instead of coffee. They read 
everything in sight and probably take it all more 
seriously than it deserves, and they are almost psy- 
chopathically concerned with that dreadful modern 
conception of ‘their image.’ ” 

Carroll Kilpatrick, writing in the Washington Post 
which is one of the newspapers friendly to President 





President Kennedy and his aides devour newspapers, 
become “tender and peevish” as criticism increases 


Kennedy, said recently, “The President still sees too 
many amateur experts and is too much concerned 
with insignificant press criticism.” 

The key word in this excerpt is “insignificant.” 
What may be insignificant to the outsider can be pain- 
fully important on the inside. If Mrs. Kennedy 
crackles at something written or broadcast about her 
high fashion clothes or distinctive parties, the sparks 
bounce all over the White House. A truly unimpor- 
tant piece of society page frippery becomes enmeshed 
in the operation of the Presidency and thus takes on 
far more weight than deserved. Mr. Reston is dead 
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right about the “dreadful” nature of concern for 
image. The President, himself, does not seem to 
dwell particularly on maintenance of his image, but 
this cannot be said of those around him. They worry 
about his image even if he won’t. 

Here’s how it works: The President’s advisers, or 
some of them, at least, decided recently that he 
should not pose for pictures with a group of enter- 
tainers going overseas on a performing tour arranged 
by the State Department. These men reasoned that, 
with the Berlin crisis mounting, the President’s image 
of serious concern might suffer by photographic as- 
sociation with the entertainment world. 
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The night before this momentous decision was 
reached, the Kennedys entertained at Mount Vernon 
for the visiting President of Pakistan. Where were 
the image guardians when Mrs. Kennedy arranged 
to have the Lester Lanin trio playing on the deck of 
the yacht ‘Honey Fitz” as it bore the President and 
leaders of government back to the nation’s capital? 

What is the difference as far as Berlin is concerned: 
the President posing for pictures with a few enter- 
tainers outward bound on a government project, or 
riding in the fantail of a yacht while musicians fa- 
mous for college prom and debut party dances en- 
tertain? No difference at all. Just different advisers. 

There are, however, more basic reasons for the 
political sunburn which shows up with increasing 
frequency among the Kennedy people. A _ natural 
diminution in national enchantment, for one thing. 

Any new President enters office in a glow of good 
will and widely held confidence that things will be 
better. This was true certainly of President Kennedy. 
He and his family were young, charming and inter- 
esting. The national mood was one of action and 
expectancy. The new President mounted immediate 
attacks on the sagging economy and for weeks there 
was a laudatory sunburst over the White House. 

Then came Cuba which, according to a veteran 
diplomat, became the dirtiest four-letter word in 
State Department language. 

Until the dismal Cuban affair, President Kennedy 
could not have asked for better treatment in the press. 
Even normally sharp political criticism on Capitol 
Hill was somewhat muted. But when the returns 
were in from the Bay of Pigs and Fidel Castro began 
to twit Uncle Dollar with outrageous offers of prisoners 
for tractors, the gates of criticism opened. Perhaps 
not as widely as might be expected, but still they 
opened. And from the failure of the Cuban invasion, 
the criticism continued into other fields. Sometimes 
superficial and not always justified, but with enough 
basis to hurt. Possibly more disturbing to President 
Kennedy and company than the blasts from political 
enemies was the public concession by good friends 
that even shining idealists can be wrong. 

There were other stumbles, too, of nothing like the 
importance of Cuba, but still annoying and conducive 
to sensitivity. 
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There was also the case of Frank Reeves, a Negro 
staff member at the White House nominated by 
President Kennedy to be a District of Columbia 
commissioner. The withdrawal of this relatively 
minor nomination received no splashy national treat- 
ment, but it rumbled through the Negro community. 
Mr. Reeves had some income tax troubles, as do 
thousands of other Americans every day, but the 
Kennedy personnel people failed to check Mr. Reeves 
thoroughly before the nomination went to the Senate. 

The Washington Daily News broke the story while 
the nomination was before the Senate District Com- 
mittee. The senators then had to delve into what 
might have been a routine matter. There were the 
expected cries of alarm from certain Republicans 
whose political business it is to cry alarm at every 
opportunity. Thus the Reeves case bloomed beyond 
proportion and the nomination was called back. 

It might have happened anyway, but a short time 
later a large delegation from the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People called 
on the President and told him to his face that in fail- 
ing to ask new civil rights legislation from this Con- 
gress he was not living up to his campaign promises. 

The Negro leaders conceded that Mr. Kennedy 
had been helpful and instrumental in getting major 
industries to open up jobs in all categories to qualified 
Negroes. But one of these industries, Lockheed Air- 
craft, reported shortly thereafter that it could not 
find qualified Negroes for high-paying scientific and 
engineering posts. 

Such admixtures of major and minor matters are 
ideal breeding conditions for sensitivity, then super- 
sensitivity. The Ins feel that the Outs are pumping 
up minor errors to becloud major accomplishments. 

Take Cuba, the Reeves case, admission of Red 
China to the United Nations, the cost of a party at 
Mount Vernon, the Berlin crisis and JFK’s back 
ailment. Stir well, add a pinch of political yeast and 
simmer slowly. Serve at September room temperature 
in Washington without air conditioning and your 
guests should be scuffling with each other in minutes. 
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President Kennedy is only being human if he paces 
his study, batting the rocking chair with a rolled up 
newspaper or swirling a news magazine into the cor- 
ner, and damning the opinionated, prejudiced so-and- 
so who made a diabolical speech or wrote that 
blankety-blank drivel. 

Such behavior, however, can be unsettling on the 
New Frontier. Isn’t this the sort of thing for which 
another President was harpooned by the Democrats? 

And what about Hyannis Port and Middleburg 
and Palm Beach, ask the carping critics? The New 
Frontiersmen shoot back, can’t a man have any rest? 
Beside that, our man doesn’t play golf three and four 
times a week. 

Meantime, back at the bleachers a fat man in shirt 
sleeves and suspenders has knocked over his beer 
can and is on his feet screaming at the outfielder. 
A sharp crack of the bat at home plate and the ball 
arches toward the outfield. If the player doesn’t 
want to be traded, he’d better tune out the ugly voice 
from the bleachers and keep his eye on the ball. 
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We come closer to 
Russian thinking 


BY FELIX MORLEY 


AN OATH acquires validity from belief in a Supreme 
Being on the part of the person who takes it. To 
swear by Almighty God is meaningless, if one denies 
the existence of God, almighty or otherwise. 

In early days, for this reason, testimony in dis- 
putes was taken under oaths administered by the 
priesthood, on the assumption that the belief of the 
priest in God is firmer and better grounded than that 
of the laity. And in Christian countries, until com- 
paratively recent times, it was the rule that all offi- 
cials must be believers, on the perhaps groundless 
theory that this would tend to harmonize govern- 
mental policies with God’s will. 

The drift away from this practice, in Eighteenth 
Century England, was at the time sharply criticized 
by Dean Swift, in his famous Gulliver's Travels, too 
often regarded as a tale for children rather than as 
the keen political satire that it really is. For in- 
stance, of custom in his imaginary Lilliput, Swift 
wrote: 

“The disbelief of a Divine Providence renders a 
man incapable of holding any public station. For, 
since kings avow themselves to be the deputies of 
Providence, the Lilliputians think nothing can be 
more absurd than for a prince to employ such men 
as disown the authority under which he acts.” 


As one recalls this background the significance of 
a recent Supreme Court opinion, in Torcaso v. Wat- 
kins, becomes more noteworthy. In this case, with no 
dissenters, the Court overruled a provision of the 
Maryland Constitution which seems to make “a 
declaration of belief in the existence of God” manda- 
tory for holding ‘any office of profit or trust in this 
state.” The Court declared that ‘“‘neither a state nor 
the federal government can constitutionally force a 
person to profess a belief or disbelief in any religion.” 
This incontestable statement, however, did not con- 
front the basic issue. 

The facts involved were essentially simple: The 
appellant, Roy R. Torcaso, was an avowed atheist 
who applied for and was appointed to the office of 
notary public. He was refused his commission for 
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this office by the clerk of the circuit court, because 
he would not subscribe to an oath involving a decla- 
ration of belief “in the existence of God.” Mr. Torcaso 
then brought action to compel issuance of the com- 
mission and was overruled by the circuit court. He 
then carried his case to the Maryland Court of Ap- 
peals, where it was again rejected, in a closely rea- 
soned opinion containing the observation that “‘re- 
ligious toleration, in which this state has taken pride, 
was never thought to encompass the ungodly.” 

On further appeal, however, the Supreme Court 
has decided otherwise. It has ruled that no state 
can constitutionally ‘impose requirements which aid 
all religions as against non-believers.” It further 
adds that neither federal nor state governments “can 
aid those religions based on a belief in the existence 
of God as against those religions founded on different 
beliefs.” 

The Supreme Court curiously did not discuss the 





Traditional American oath on the Bible has no 
meaning if one does not believe in Almighty God 


fact that every juror, and every witness, in a Marv- 
land trial must continue to take an oath closely re- 
sembling that to which Mr. Torcaso successfully ob- 
jected. That is a secondary confusion, as is Dean 
Swift’s point about the absurdity of having an official 
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administer to others oaths in the sanctity of which he 
does not himself believe. The greater, and stagger- 
ing, significance of the Torcaso case is that it in 
effect classifies atheism as a religion as worthy of re- 
spect in the United States as is Christianity, Juda- 
ism, Mohammedanism or any other that is based on 
a belief in God. 

It is rather more than interesting to realize that 
the Constitution of Soviet Russia makes precisely the 
same provision, only more flatly. 


The explanation for this extraordinary American 
imitation of communist thought is found in the gro- 
tesque intepretation which of recent years has been 
given to the laudable doctrine of separation of church 
and state. The purpose of this, of course, was to pre- 
vent the dominance in this country of any established 
or state-supported church. It is made effective by the 
provision, in the First Amendment, that “Congress 
shall make no law respecting the establishment of 
religion,” which is the only reference to separation in 
the Constitution. 

It is certainly tortured reasoning to stretch this 
simple prohibition into a conclusion that outright 
atheism is a religion, as valid as any other. With the 
exception of Tom Paine, now much exalted by the 
communists, no leader of the American Revolution 
would have endorsed this thesis. Indeed, when the 





Evidence shows that Founding Fathers regarded the 
Constitution as a positive affirmation of Christianity 


Founding Fathers signed their names to the original 
Constitution, they did so directly under the line stat- 
ing that it was “Done... in the year of our Lord one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven .. .” There 
is ample evidence to show that, at the outset, the Con- 
stitution was regarded as a positive affirmation of 
Christianity. 

Half a century later, when Alexis de Tocqueville 
made his famous study of Democracy in America, 
this brilliant French observer could still conclude that 
“religion is the first of their political institutions.” 
Americans, he said, associate their form of govern- 
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ment so closely with belief in God that faith in the 
two is interdependent. If one should weaken, so will 
the other. 

To reflect on that prediction is to see with more 
clarity the magnitude of the Supreme Court opinion 
that there is no Constitutional distinction between 
religious faith and religious disbelief. This is an 
enormous change from the original American concep- 
tion. It has nothing to do with the separation of 
church and state, but actually leans toward the 
opposite principle of subordination of church to 
state. It is close to being a tacit endorsement of the 
communist thesis that the sovereignty of God must 
be disowned in order to make the sovereignty of the 
Welfare State complete. 

Many factors have operated to bring this profound 
change in the character of American thinking. But 
the major point is that the change has come. It is 
signaled for all when the Supreme Court places a 
stamp of approval on religious disbelief, going so far, 
indeed, as to suggest that irreligion may properly be 
called religious. 

The atheistic implications of this opinion, however, 
are fortunately forcing some serious consideration of 
what is involved, and bringing a consequent reaction 
in favor of traditional beliefs. Only a few days after 
the Supreme Court’s Torcaso ruling, one of directly 
opposite bearing was handed down by the Court of 
Appeals in Albany. 

This was a case, of which there have been many 
recently, seeking to declare even non-sectarian prayer 
in the public schools unconstitutional. The highest 
court of New York State struck down this conten- 
tion, saying bluntly that it would “stretch the so- 
called separation of church and state doctrine beyond 
reason.” 

It is, indeed, being stretched beyond reason. But 
that does not mean that the concerted effort to un- 
dermine religious discipline is at all unreasonable. 
There is much logic in Lenin’s oft-quoted assertion 
that “religion is the opiate of the people.” He merely 
meant that to establish communism it is necessary 
to eliminate all contradictory spiritual loyalties from 
the minds of men. 

The Bolshevik technique, at first, was to close the 
churches, make Sunday a workday and starve the 
clergy into accepting state employment. But this 
arbitrary procedure, as always, aroused resentment. 
Therefore Khrushchev now follows a much more 
subtle policy. The churches are open; priests are 
tolerated; religious services proceed. But it is con- 
stantly emphasized that atheism is rational; that all 
communists are atheists; and that in consequence it 
is the atheists who get the plums. When Major 
Gagarin was asked whether he prayed before being 
launched into space, he roared with laughter. “A 
communist never prays to God,” he said. 

In Soviet Russia one must be an atheist to hold a 
government job. In the United States, since the 
Torcaso case, no atheist as such is barred from public 
office. There is still a difference. Because all com- 
munists must be atheists does not for a moment mean 
that all atheists are communists. 

But the ideological gap, between U. S. A. and 
USSR, is narrower than it was. 
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BUSINESS HEADS 
FOR RECORD HIGH 


Economist analyzes trends that will influence 


the economy in the year ahead — and beyond 


BY MARCUS NADLER 


Professor of Finance at the New York University 
Graduate School of Business Administration 


THE BUSINESS FUTURE is bright. This year and 
the next will see new records for total activity. 

This optimistic view is supported by the fact that 
business volume is increasing. Consumer income is 
high and rising. Personal consumption is headed up 
in all major categories. Business profits will be some- 
what larger next year although the pinch on prefit 
margins is likely to continue. 

Also worth noting is the likelihood that personal 
savings, high now, will taper off in the months im- 
mediately ahead, giving consumption an added boost. 

Stepped-up defense activity to deal with the Berlin 
crisis does not alter this outlook much. The planned 
$3.5 billion increase in spending will go for con- 
ventional defense equipment and should put no strain 
on plant capacity or materials. America can have 
both guns and butter. 

Since the end of the first real postwar boom in 
1957, business has been going through a transition 
period. The pent-up wartime demand had been satis- 
fied, people had developed few new wants. This tran- 
sition period will end in the middle of the 1960’s 
when new families and new scientific developments 
will bring an even greater rate of economic growth. 

At that time the paradox of a flourishing economy 
accompanied by high rates of unemployment will end. 

Meanwhile here are some guides to immediate 
business planning. 

Consumers are the most potent force in our economy. 

The dollars they spend far exceed the dollars spent 
by business and government. 

Personal spending is not much influenced by mild 
recessions. That was demonstrated during the second 


half of last year and the first part of this year. In the 
first quarter this year, for example, consumers were 
spending at an annual rate of $331 billion as com- 
pared with $324 billion in the same period of 1960. 

This shows that, even at the recession’s lowest 
point—and turnaround period—consumers were spend- 
ing more than they had been the year before when 
general business activity was much higher. 

Personal spending for durable goods fluctuates con- 
siderably and thus has a substantial effect on busi- 
ness activity. Expenditures for durable consumer 
goods decreased from an annual rate of $45 billion in 
the first quarter of 1960 to $39 billion during the first 
quarter of this year. The decline was due primarily to 
reduced sales of automobiles. 

Auto production increased from 408,000 in March 
to 542,000 in May, and up to 559,000 in June. This 
trend will continue. Total sales of cars this year will 
be near the 1960 total of 6.1 million. 

A moderate improvement for other durable goods 
may also be expected. 

Consumer expenditures on nondurable goods are 
not affected much by minor changes in business activ- 
ity, reflecting more the growth in population and the 
general rise in living standards. There is no question 
that the expansion of spending for nondurable goods 
will continue. 

Similarly, spending for services has increased every 
year since these figures were published. This trend 
also will continue. 

Consumption expenditures largely reflect changes 
in personal income, which has increased from an 
annual rate of $403 billion in February, when the 
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RECORD H IGH continued 


recession ended, to an estimated rate of $422 billion 
in July. 

This trend is sure to persist—reflecting greater em- 
ployment, an increase in the number of hours worked 
per week and a moderate increase in wages. 


How pay is rising 

The average workweek for factory workers in Janu- 
ary was 39 hours. By midyear the average had risen 
to 40 hours—slightly higher than a year earlier. The 
factory workweek now averages even more. 

Higher weekly paychecks reflect the longer hours 
and higher hourly wage rates. Factory workers. for 
example—more than 16 million of them—now aver- 
age more than $94 a week, compared with $90.25 a 
week last February. The rise will continue. 

Personal income—other than wages and salaries- 
fluctuates less and tends to grow with the general 
economy. Business and professional, rental income. 
dividends, personal interest, all appear likely to 
move up. ' 

An uncertain factor, however, is the extent to which 
individuals will save. 

Savings in relation to personal disposable income 
have been rather high. At the recession’s turnaround 
point in the first quarter, people were saving $6.70 
out of each $100 of income, up from $6.30 early last 
year. 

Experience shows that, when business activity im- 
proves and the outlook for job opportunities is bright- 
er, people tend to spend more and to save less. There 


~~ 


is no reason to believe that people will save a larger 
proportion of their income in the immediate future. 
On the contrary, there is a likelihood they will save 
less. This would mean the release of additional bil- 
lions of dollars for personal spending piled on top of 
the personal income increase. 


What businessmen will spend 


Investment is more volatile. Its fluctuations are 
primarily responsible for the swings in business ac- 
tivity that have occurred since the end of World 
War II. Gross private domestic investment declined 
from an annual rate of $79 billion early last year to 
$60 billion early this year. All three components—new 
construction, producers’ durable equipment, and busi- 
ness inventories—decreased, but the bulk of the drop 
was in inventories. 

Indications are that domestic investment reached 
its low point early this year and is rising. You can 
expect a sustained increase. 

Although a housing boom is not yet in the making, 
there are reasons to expect home starts this year will 
be five per cent higher than last year and next year 
will be better. 

Increased expenditures also are going for home re- 
pairs. 

Commercial and industrial construction will be 
higher. Thus, total new construction is bound to in- 
crease. 

Spending by business on new plant and equipment 
already has touched bottom and is rising. It is prob- 
able that these outlays will increase in the second 
half of this year and beyond. 

Similarly, the liquidation of inventories, which 
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played such an important role in the decline of busi- probably increase by at least $3 billion during the 
ness activity in the last part of 1960 and early 1961, year. 


has already ended. A moderate increase is likely in 

ithe immediate future. Barring unforeseen develop- Analysis of trends 

ments in labor-management relations, and in political Analysis of the major economic forces operating in 

developments abroad, it is doubtful, however, that the U. S. economy warrants the following conclu- 

the accumulation of inventories will be at as high a sions: The improvement in business activity will 

rate as in the early months of last year, following the continue throughout this year and into next. Total out- 

long steel strike. put of goods and services probably will reach an an- 
Currently it is not necessary to carry large stocks. nual rate between $530 billion and $540 billion by 

Furthermore, new electronic devices make possible the end of the year, as compared with $500 billion at 

better control of inventories. the start of the year. Next year will see further im- 
It may therefore be expected that inventories will provement. 

not show such sharp swings. This should have a stabi- Unemployment, while decreasing, will remain a 

lizing effect on the economy. problem, particularly among unskilled people. Crea- 

tion of new jobs for the growing labor force will con- 

Government spending tinue to cause concern. 
What federal outlays will total during fiscal 1962 is Competition at home and abroad is increasingly 

difficult to predict. It is clear, however, that the deficit keen and this trend will continue. 

will be substantially higher than that for the fiscal Because of persistent large-scale unemployment 

year which ended last June. and the realization of some union leaders that wage 
Because of the critical international situation, na- boosts not warranted by an increase in productivity 

tional defense costs will be increased by about $3.5 will merely accelerate the introduction of labor-saving 

billion and the deficit will surely exceed $5 billion. devices, 1961 should be marked on the whole by gen- 
Similarly, a number of measures passed by Con- eral labor peace. The squeeze on profit margins will 

gress or now under consideration will lead to in- continue, brought about primarily by sharp competi- 

creased spending. tion and the inability of management to shift increased 
Constant government deficits, of course, lead to in- production costs to the consumer. However, since dur- 

flationary pressures. Under existing conditions, while ing the recession most corporations cut expenses and 

they will have a favorable impact on the economy. because the volume of business will increase, profits 

they could also easily revive the inflationary pres- should improve. 

sures. State and local government outlays have 

grown every year since the end of World War II— Interest rates 

and the end is not in sight. Such expenditures will The movement of interest rates in the immediate 


future will not be very pronounced. It is possible that, 
toward the end of the year, under the influence of a 
greater demand for credit by business and the large 
federal deficit (which will be financed primarily 
through the sale of short-term obligations), short- : 
term rates will increase moderately. Unless the in- 
flationary pressures are renewed, the Federal Re- 
serve authorities will probably continue to provide 
member banks with the needed reserves. 

Despite the efforts of the Administration, a further 
decline in long-term interest rates is not likely. 

This conclusion is based on the fact that supply 


CONSU M ERS and demand forces in the capital market will be well 


balanced, particularly if the federal government | 

A YEAR FROM NOW should refrain from offering long-term bonds in its 
refunding and borrowing operations. 

The demand for capital to finance new plant and 


WI LE BE SPEN DING: equipment expenditures by corporations is not likely 


to increase materially. 










































Stock market 


The movement of the stock market could also in- 
fluence the trend of business. Stock prices are general- 
are ly high, although a good case could be made for the 
$8.8 billion itt} es for non-durables high price-earnings ratio of many stocks. 

* It cannot be overlooked, however, that a number of 
uninformed investors have entered the market. A 
sharp reversal in the trend of stock prices could have 
an adverse effect on the attitude of management 
toward capital expenditures as well as on the buying 
habits of consumers. END 


$7.2 billion more for durables 


$5.1 billion more for services 
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EDUCATOR SAYS: 
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“We reject 


federal aid” 


How red tape and dictation result when cities 


give in to the lure of government assistance 


DON’T LET ANYONE tell you that federal aid 
to education won’t lead to federal control. I have 
been on the receiving end of federal aid and I have 
seen the controls develop and grow. 

It’s a dangerous delusion—this notion that aid from 
the federal government does not lead to interference 
with the freedom of local schools to manage their own 
affairs. 

In a Missouri community where I served as super- 
intendent of schools I saw a dramatic example of how 
this can happen. The public schools there were re- 
ceiving federal funds for vocational home economics 
education. 

Ostensibly, there were no strings attached. In fact, 
however, we were harassed by a school supervisor 
who, in her capacity as an inspector employed by the 
state—but actually paid by Uncle Sam—attempted to 
force changes in our curricula and facilities which 
our own vocational training specialists knew to be 
inadvisable. 

When we refused to accept her ideas, she said, 
“Well, I am not sure that I want to approve the funds 
you get for this program.” 

What did we do? We did what I feel every school 
system in America should do in a situation where its 
basic rights are threatened. We rejected the federal 
program and ran our own. 
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There are other examples of the controls which 
come with so-called aid from Washington. But before 
I enumerate some of those which my 27 years in 
education have revealed, I want to make this point 
most emphatically to all Americans—and particularly 
those responsible for the training of our youth: Amer- 
ica is in real peril of losing its freedom as a result 
of corrosion from within, and that corrosion, I am 
convinced, will be hastened if the nation adopts 
large-scale programs in which the central government 
finances local schools. 

Some will say that I am an alarmist, that I am 
painting the picture in unnecessarily dark colors. 
Let me say that I am not wearing blinders or fighting 
for a preconceived idea. I am, I think, a realist. I 
know that sometimes circumstances make its neces- 
sary for the federal government to help localities 
with their school problems. 
aa One such special case is what is known as an “im- 
Dr. ANTHONY MARINACCIO, the author, has de- 
voted 27 years of his life to education. He has been 
superintendent of public schools in Davenport, Iowa, 
since July, 1959. He also has been superintendent or 
assistant superintendent of schools in three other 
Midwestern communities, a college professor and 
school principal. 
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pacted area.” These are communities where, because 
of federal installations, tremendous numbers of chil- 
dren come in suddenly and fill up the schools. Such 
communities should be given federal help. 


Need for “‘aid’’ not widespread 


In most public school systems, there is no need 
for asking or expecting federal help. The job can be 
done at the local level—where it should and must be 
done if we are to preserve our freedom. America has 
been built out of this thing we call freedom. People 
can learn how to handle freedom—to be free—only if 
they have such powers as free education. Essential 
to free education is the power of the community to 
decide for itself what its schools should teach, and 
how to finance the teaching. 

If we allow federal aid to education to come on a 
big scale, we will be moving—perhaps slowly at first, 
but more rapidly later on—to centrally directed edu- 
cation that could take us down the same road traveled 
by Mussolini and Hitler and Stalin and all the totali- 
tarian societies of the past. I don’t want this to hap- 
pen. But it could happen. It’s precisely the danger 
which Washington and Jefferson and Benjamin 
Franklin were concerned about when they met at the 
inn in Williamsburg after the Revolutionary War. 

“Now that we have won this thing,” they said in ef- 
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ROBERT PHILLIPS 


Dr. Marinaccio: ‘‘Federal aid would lead to federal control of schools” 


fect, “are we able to educate the masses of Ameri- 
cans to be free and to have responsibility for control 
of their freedom—or will chaos result?” 

Proponents of federal aid to education continually 
assure us there will be no control. In Davenport, in 
Peoria, IIl., in Missouri and in other places where I 
have had contact with public schools, I found the op- 
posite to be true. Control does follow aid. 

Those who administer aid want to check the pro- 
grams and courses of a study. They suggest programs. 
They suggest the type of personnel you should hire 
and what you should pay them. They suggest what 
you should teach and, through these suggestions, they 
are actually controlling the situation. 

Uncle Sam cannot hand out large sums of money 
without checking to make sure this money is prop- 
erly spent. When you get to checking the spending 
you have to have a standard against which to check 
it. This becomes control. It is really as it should be. 
Billions of dollars should not be loosely distributed 
and their use left unmonitored. So, you’re in a vicious 
circle. If you’re running a public school system 
which receives federal tax dollars, you have to pay 
attention to what the federal government or its agents 
say, or you just won’t qualify for the funds. 

Look at the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958 which sets (continued on page 84) 
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HIRE 
PEOPLE 
WHO 

CAN 
GROW 


Individual’s potential is more 
important than college degree 


A HIGH SCHOOL graduate with ambition to be a news- 
paperman applied recently for a job as a copy boy on a 
metropolitan daily. He was turned down cold. 

“Our policy,” the personnel officer informed him, “‘is 
to hire college graduates only.” 

As he was leaving the building, the disappointed youth 
passed the world-famous editor of the newspaper—a man 
who has never set foot in a college except to deliver com- 
mencement addresses and collect honorary degrees. 

The hiring policy which gave rise to this ironic inci- 
dent is not unusual. Throughout America, business and 
industrial firms are displaying an obsession with college 
degrees which—30 years ago—would have deprived them 
of many of their most valuable employes. 


No informed person will question the value of a college 
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education, or the desirability of making college oppor- 
tunities available to every American youth who is able 
and willing to benefit from them. As President Kennedy 
stressed in a recent message to Congréss and as business 
leaders have recognized in the rapidly growing programs 
of corporate support for higher education, it is in the 
national interest to expand and strengthen America’s 
colleges and universities, and, through scholarships, to 
encourage the enrollment of talented young people who 
lack financial means. 

But there is a vast difference between a healthy respect 
for the real values of higher education and an obsession 
with college as the only route to success. 

Many thoughtful observers, including such distin- 
guished educators as Dr. John W. Gardner, president of 
the Carnegie Foundation, believe that this attitude is 
becoming dangerously prevalent. 

“The American people,” says Dr. Gardner, “are plac- 
ing an altogether false emphasis on college education. 
The great prestige which the college degree has achieved 
in our society leads people to assume—quite incorrectly 
—that college is the only form of continued learning after 
high school. 


“The assumption is that the (continued on page 44) 
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Federal manpower authority assesses 


impact of crisis in special interview 


A NATION’S BUSINESS interview 
with Dr. Seymour L. Wolfbein, 
top government manpower expert 


> 











FRED J. MAROON 


THE STEP-UP in defense activity as a result of the 
Berlin crisis will make it increasingly difficult for 
you to find the skilled, highly qualified people you 
need in your business. 

That’s the forecast of Dr. Seymour L. Wolfbein, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor and the federal 
government’s top authority on employment and 
manpower. 

Interviewed by editors of NATION’S BUSINESS, 
Dr. Wolfbein says mobilization of U. S. military and 
industrial forces in the face of the communist chal- 
lenge will intensify competition among companies 
for qualified young workers and even older, more 
experienced executives. 

The build-up stemming from international tension 
also will accentuate demands for speedier training 
and retraining of American workers whose skills are 
obsolete, or rapidly becoming so, Dr. Wolfbein adds. 

In the interview he also comments on the short 
and long-range outlook for employment and unem- 
ployment in the United States; the probable impact 
of automation on the work force; the outlook for 
worker productivity, and other subjects of vital im- 
portance to business and the country as a whole. 

Here’s how he answered questions when _inter- 
viewed in his Washington office by editors of 
NATION’S BUSINESS: 


Dr. Wolfbein, how will the Berlin crisis affect employ- 
ment and manpower in the United States? 

The effect will be twofold. 

First, the build-up over Berlin is going to accen- 
tuate demands in our economy for highly trained 
skilled and professional people. More and more 
highly qualified people will be needed, particularly in 
the technical crafts and professional fields. 

Second, partial mobilization of our military and in- 
dustrial forces will add upward lift to national 
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employment. In other words, I expect stepped-up 
defense spending, and the call-up of thousands of 
Americans to military service to ease somewhat the 
unemployment problem with which we have been 
plagued. This easing will show up first in numbers 
of hours worked in industry, and in earnings of 
workers. 


How will the average business feel all this? 

Well, one thing is clear. Skilled, highly trained 
people are already in short supply in many cate- 
gories. This shortage will become even more pro- 
nounced as a result of preparations to meet commu- 
nism’s growing challenge to the free world. 

The businessman trying to recruit skilled workers 
—highly trained people—will find in the months ahead 
that he will face even greater competition for such 
manpower from government and from defense-related, 
and other industries. 

There’s something of great importance that I would 
like to stress here. We of the United States cannot 
possibly hope to match the communists in numbers 
of people. They have a fabulous numerical advantage 
over us. What we can and must do is make sure 
that the people we do have possess the maximum de- 
gree of skill. We'll have to emphasize quality of work. 
not quantity. I am confident that if we speed the 
training and retraining of the unskilled and under- 
skilled workers in our factories and offices and on 
the unemployment lists we can beat the communists 
on the qualitative front of the manpower competition. 


Dr. Wolfbein, is there a level below which unemployment 
in the United States cannot be reduced? 


One should remember that the United States is big 


PCr. nation’s experiencing 
what can be called a revo- 
lutionary change in its 
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geographically, and its people have a tradition for 
moving from place to place and job to job. Another 
thing to remember is the way we count our unem- ° 
ployed. If you put these factors together it is prac- 
tically impossible to expect or to get zero unemploy- 
ment. 

Perhaps the best illustration of this was the situa- 
tion during World War II. At the peak of the war 
effort, when manpower requirements were extremely 
high, we counted almost a million people unemployed. 
These were mostly folks in between jobs. 

Nobody really knows what the irreducible mini- 
mum is but I think a good guess would be, with the 
current labor force, around 1.5 to two million. 

If you look at our figures, say, for the past five 
years, you will find that about one third of the un- 
employed, month after month, have been unemployed 
for less than five weeks. 


Looking ahead five years, what do you expect the 
irreducible minimum to be? 

The bigger the population and the bigger the labor 
force—everything else remaining unchanged—the irre- 
ducible minimum will go up. Perhaps the best way of 
putting it is “somewhere between two and three per 
cent.” 


What will the labor force be in ten years? 


Our estimates are that by 1970 the-labor force 
will be about 87 million. 


Is it realistic to expect the irreducible minimum in 
unemployment? 

Well, we are setting it up as a target. We have 
come close to it in some years. (continued on page 72) 
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What to do in case 





This check list will be useful in 
planning for future emergencies 


IN ALL-OUT NUCLEAR WAR the basic problem of 
most men would be survival. 

By far the greater possibility is that sharply increas- 
ing world tensions could burst out in limited war in 
one or several places. 

In that event the conditions of doing business 
could change radically, depending on the kind of busi- 
ness you are in. Some companies are already mak- 
ing plans to meet these conditions. 

NATION’S BUSINESS editors have talked with 
executives of companies getting ready, with govern- 
ment economists, and others to prepare this check list 
of areas important for forward planning in these 
times: 

(| Manpower 

(_] Pay scales 

(_] Prices 

[_] Supplies, suppliers 

(] Plant and equipment 

(_] Transportation 

(| Finances 

[_] Defense production possibilities 


Keep in mind the possibility of federal controls. 
Present thinking is that this country’s unused pro- 
duction capacity will sustain the present military 
build-up and even a limited war without resorting to 
controls. 

This could change overnight with increased gun- 
fire. Widespread scare buying, accumulation of ex- 
cessive inventories, or broad price changes also would 
bring insistent demands for government controls. 

Here are some guides to your checking: 


MANPOWER 


A stepped-up defense effort will probably mean 
shortages of professional, technical and skilled work- 
ers in nondefense industries. Young people who have 
the most recent, least obsolete education and train- 
ing are particularly likely to be called for military 
duty. Many of industry’s most valuable engineers, 


physicists and chemists are in this age group, as are 
specialists in computer operation and programing. 
Competition for personnel will become more intense 
in all age groups. Many top executives have retained 
their military reserve affiliations. Specialists of all 
ages would be subject to call by the armed services 
as well as sought after by a growing defense industry. 
You should survey your executives, managers, pro- 
fessional staff, technicians and skilled workers to 
determine who is likely to be called into service with 
reserve units or selected by the draft. Now is the 
time to pick successors for the executives you might 
lose and begin acquainting them with responsibilities 
they would assume. Executive training takes on even 
greater importance. Other training programs can 
be geared to broaden your supply of skilled people. 
Look over your local labor market to see if it would 
be adequate to provide replacements for workers you 
might lose. Break down your job schedules to de- 
termine what operations unskilled men or women 
could handle if necessary. 
Start planning how you will handle pension rights 
for men who go into service, and how you will fit them 
into their old jobs when they return. 


PAY SCALES 


Would your pay scales and benefits hold key em- 
ployes in a period of growing competition for labor? 
Do they also give you enough latitude to live with 
under a wage freeze? Be sure any plans for flexible 
wage and salary adjustments are formalized in writing. 


PRICES 


Do you have complete records on prices and how 
they are set so that documentation will be available 
if prices are frozen? 


SUPPLIES AND SUPPLIERS 


Check through the supplies your company uses to 
determine which might become scarce in case of war. 
If you are in defense work, government allocation 
would help take care of your needs. If you are not, 
some of the materials you use might be diverted to 
the defense effort. If some of your supplies come 
from overseas, your source might be cut off. This is a 
good time to begin a search for practical substitutes. 

Go through your list of suppliers. Are any of them 
likely to switch to defense production in a national 
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emergency? If so, begin now to look for possible 
alternate sources. 

Designate a man to familiarize himself with the 
federal government’s Defense Materials System, 
which controls priorities for materials used by the 
Department of Defense, Atomic Energy Commission, 
and National Aeronautics and Space Administration. 
Details can be obtained from the Office of Industrial 
Mobilization, Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Amendments to the Defense Production Act of 
1950 give the President stand-by authority to allocate 
materials and industrial facilities and to assign priori- 
ties to materials deemed necessary for national de- 
fense. These powers can be used to control general 
distribution in the civilian market if the President 
determines that a scarce material is essential to the 
defense effort or that defense needs for a material 
would create hardship in the civilian market. 

No shortage of basic materials is believed likely in 
limited war. The federal government maintains 
an $8 billion stockpile of 75 strategic and critical 
materials. In addition, this country has a sizable 
unused capacity in such key industries as steel, 
copper, and aluminum. Shortages of certain materials 
and manufactured components could occur, of course, 
depending on what defense requirements proved to be. 


PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 

Are your plant and equipment in top condition? 
War could curtail the manufacture of machinery for 
civilian production. Don’t put off ordering replace- 
ments and new equipment, especially those items that 
have a long lead time for delivery. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Examine the methods of transportation your com- 
pany uses. Would a war-caused oil shortage, for 
instance, cripple your operations? What alternate 
means might be available or what could be done to 
alleviate the problem? 


FINANCES 


Maintain financial flexibility and ready reserves 
which could be used if your company should decide 
to expand its operation or move into another line to 
take advantage of increased defense purchasing. 


Credit would probably be available if needed. 
Federal officials believe that sufficient credit reserve 
exists to take care of business requirements in a 
limited war. They anticipate that credit restrictions 
would be needed only if psychological factors produce 
a trend toward inflation. 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


If your company is not now in defense production, 
explore the feasibility of entering this field. Compa- 
nies which provided goods and services to the armed 
forces during the Korean conflict and World War II 
and have since moved back into the civilian sphere 
may find new opportunities in the same lines. 

All companies should check to see where their par- 
ticular abilities might fit into the defense effort if the 
need arises and determine whether such a changeover 
would be economically practical for them. 

A quick way to find out what the Defense Depart- 
ment is buying is to study the “Department of Com- 
merce Synopsis of U. S. Government Proposed Pro- 
curement, Sales, and Contract Awards,” available 
from the Department of Commerce Administrative 
Services Office, 433 West Van Buren St., Chicago 
7, Ill. This daily publication lists contracts of $10,000 
or more sought by the Defense Department and other 
federal agencies as well as contracts recently awarded. 
It will also provide leads on possible subcontracts. 
Further information can be obtained from local De- 
partment of Commerce field offices and local military 
procurement offices. A helpful booklet, ““How to Sell 
to Agencies Within the Department of Defense,” is 
available for 40 cents from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

This check list will provide a start for the business- 
man in looking ahead to what his company would 
face if war comes. Constant observation of the flow 
of world events and action taken by the government 
will help him apply it to his own company’s needs. 

And finally: 

Start planning now for your postwar business. END 


REPRINTS of “What to Do in Case of War” may be 
obtained for 10 cents a copy or $7.00 per 100 postpaid 
from Nation’s Business, 1615 H St. N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Please enclose remittance. 
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today’s outlook 


AGRICULTURE 


As finally passed, the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1961 provides a one- 
year program designed to raise 
incomes of producers who reduce 
their grain acreage and extends a 
number of existing programs. 

Key provisions: 

1. Make incentive payments to 
farmers for a mandatory 10 per 
cent cut in 1962 wheat acreage with 
larger payments for cuts up to 40 
per cent. Support price (probably 
at $2) limited to cooperators. 

2. Extend the 1961 emergency 
feed grain program through 1962 
with the addition of barley. 

3. Add peanuts, turkeys and sev- 
eral minor commodities to items 
eligible for marketing orders. 

4. Revise and extend for three 
years the Public Law 480 program 
(donations and sales for foreign 
currency of government-held sur- 
plus commodities ). 

5. Expand credit services under 
the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion’s real estate, operating and 
emergency loan programs. 

6. Extend the following  pro- 
grams: wool payments, four years; 
Great Plains, 10 years; school milk, 
five years; and veterans and armed 
forces dairy program, three years. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The value of new construction 
for 1961 is moving toward a record. 
After a first half-year of build- 
ing at a rate of about $56.5 billion 
annually—marginally ahead of the 
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first six months of 1960—a strong 
resurgence in several important 
sectors is taking place. 

A second half-vear annual rate of 
some $60 billion will be well ahead 
of the first half and produce a total 
for the year of $58 billion. 

Private construction will gain 
most during the last half of the 
year—while public construction will 
also show some improvement. 

Residential building, which had 
been lagging behind last year’s 
pace, now appears to be headed for 
a dollar volume about equal to that 
of 1960. 

Nonresidential building construce- 
tion and public utilities construc- 
tion continue to show strength, and 
will close the year with substantial 
gains. 

In the public construction sector, 
military facilities will show large 
percentage gains while highway 
construction will produce the great- 
est dollar increases. 

Continuing increases in construc- 
tion are indicated into 1962. 


CREDIT & FINANCE 


A proposal by Senator Joseph S. 
Clark, Democrat of Pennsylvania, 
to create a government-sponsored 
secondary or resale market for in- 
dustrial mortgages in economically 
depressed areas appears to be side- 
tracked for the present. 

The “Redevelopment Area Indus- 
trial Mortgage Association’’ would 
closely resemble the Federal Nation- 
al Mortgage Association. It would be 
financed by the sale of preferred and 

















common stock. The new agency 
would deal in industrial mortgages 
in the same manner as Fannie Mae 
acts as a secondary market for 
home mortgages. 

Failure of the Administration to 
endorse the program fully appears 
to have been the main factor that 
shelved it. 

The underlying reason for with- 
holding endorsement of the bill 
($.1212) is the fact that the Area 
Redevelopment Administration cur- 
rently is studying this and other 
proposals touching on the preblem. 

W. L. Batt, Jr., ARA Adminis- 
trator, testified that the Kennedy 
Administration intends to present 
firm recommendations on this sub- 
ject next January. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Fresh ideas and new angles in 
marketing are constantly changing 
the face of distribution. Recent ex- 
amples: 

A large mail-order firm and an oil 
company are experimenting by es- 
tablishing catalog sales agencies in 
four of the oil company’s service 
stations in three geographical areas. 
Both firms hope to improve service 
to present customers and attract ad- 
ditional customers. 

Two regional supermarket chains 
are adding retail drug enterprises to 
their operations. One firm plans to 
operate drug stores adjacent to its 
supermarkets in future shopping 
centers. 

The other chain will operate phar- 
macies within each of a dozen new 
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supermarkets it plans to open dur- 
ing the next three years. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Something of a legislative oddity 
is a bill “to promote the foreign 
commerce of the United States and 
for related purposes,” introduced by 
Senator Clair Engle, Democrat of 
California. 

This bill would have Congress de- 
clare “that foreign trade represents 
a strong and vital element in the 
economic leadership of the United 
Stations among free nations.” 

Details of the bill represent a mix- 
ture of proposals, some of which are 
already effectively carried out by the 
Departments of State and Com- 
merce. Other proposals are adminis- 
trative, actually requiring no legis- 
lation. 

The two most controversial parts 
of the measure deal with, 1, estab- 
lishment of a “Foreign Commerce 
Corps,” raising the perennial ques- 
tion of whether our commercial 
services overseas should remain un- 
der the Department of State or be 
returned to the Department of Com- 
merce; and, 2, the export credit 
guarantee programs carried out by 
the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington. The latter tends to intervene 
in plans already under way by the 
Export-Import Bank to offer export- 
ers credit guarantees and export 
credit insurance comparable to the 
assistance given by governments of 
other nations to their exporters. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


The President, in three messages 
to Congress, has increased the Jan- 
uary budget from $80.9 billion to 
$91.1 billion in new spending au- 
thority, and this amount does not 
include about $2 billion more to 
finance temporary unemployment 
compensation and agricultural price 
supports for the current fiscal year. 

For fiscal 1962, the Administra- 
tion has predicted a deficit of $5.3 
billion, which realistically should be 
somewhat closer to $8 or $9 billion. 

The President is asking authority 
to “borrow” about $20 billion from 
the Treasury in the next five years— 
a technique known as Treasury 
backdoor spending. 

Acceleration of the spending tem- 
po raises the unpleasant possibility 
that the recently increased debt 
limit will not be adequate. 
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The necessity to request another 
debt ceiling increase in January 
would be politically uncomfortable 
for the Administration—particular- 
ly in an election year. 


LABOR 


Efforts toward National Labor 
Relations Board reform continue. 
Reasons include delay of as long as 
18 months to two years before a case 
is decided. 

Therefore, says one reform group, 
free the Board from considering all 
cases. This was the purpose of so- 
called Plan No. 5, recently defeated 
by the House. 

Under the plan, the Board could 
have allowed the decision of a trial 
examiner or hearing officer to be 
final unless convinced of substantial 
reasons for reviewing it. 

Basic trouble was that an ag- 
grieved party would feel he was not 
getting justice unless he could pre- 
sent his case to the Board itself. 
Back of the opposition was also the 
alleged prejudice or incompetence 
of certain trial examiners. 

Further attempts are ahead to 
push something akin to Plan No. 5. 
Other reform methods also are be- 
ing urged, such as establishment of 
labor courts to hear unfair labor 
practice cases. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


The Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration is taking on a new look 
designed, according to REA Admin- 
istrator Norman M. Clapp, to en- 
courage REA-financed rural electric 
cooperatives to take the leadership 
in creating more economic oppor- 
tunity in rural America. 

Under authority of the Area Re- 
development Act recently passed by 
Congress, the REA will provide tech- 
nical assistance and counsel to help 
local cooperatives organize indus- 
trial development cooperatives. 

In addition, the REA is preparing 
to lend money for the purchase of 
electrical machinery for agricul- 
tural, commercial and industrial en- 
terprises served by REA-financed 
cooperatives. This is designed to in- 
crease payrolls in economically de- 
pressed rural areas. 

The new moves represent a radical 
departure from the original purpose 
of REA, which was to bring electric- 
ity to farm homes. This aim is now 
98 per cent accomplished. 


1961 


TAXATION 


The Berlin crisis has cast a shad- 
ow over possible enactment of a tax 
bill embracing some of the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations. Increased 
defense spending may lead many 
legislators to believe this is no time 
to approve the eight per cent tax 
credit on new investment which was 
being considered. 

An investment credit was the 
main point in President Kennedy’s 
tax message along with closing so- 
called “‘loopholes.’”’ Now, certain fac- 
tions speak largely in terms of en- 
acting only the revenue-raising 
measures. 

Treasury Secretary Dillon, with 
presidential sanction, informed Rep- 
resentative Wilbur Mills, Chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, that enactment of the invest- 
ment credit, offset by corresponding 
revenue gains, “is essential in the 
strengthening of our nation to meet 
the tasks that lie ahead.” 

Despite this endorsement, chances 
are slim for an omnibus tax bill. A 
major roadblock could be encoun- 
tered in the Senate where a variety 
of amendments may be sought. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Current tension sharpens interest 
in the question: What happens to 
transportation in an emergency ? 

Of paramount importance is the 
retention of the transportation 
planning function in a civilian 
agency. 

Responsibility for planning mobi- 
lization of civilian transportation, 
formerly held by the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization, has been 
transferred into the new Office of 
Emergency Planning. Mobilization 
planning for air transportation: re- 
mains with the Defense Air Trans- 
portation Administration. 

Existing plans call for mobiliza- 
tion of civil air transport elements 
in various stages. Backbone of the 
program is the Civil Reserve Air 
Fleet plan under which many of the 
latest jet planes would be called into 
close support of the military branch 
on 48 hours’ notice. 

Backing up CRAF will be the War 
Air Service Pattern, covering the 
commercial airlift not included in 
CRAF, and the National Emergency 
Defense Airlift program, which 
covers larger business planes and 
other privately owned aircraft. 
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PEOPLE CAN GROW 


continued from page 37 


young person either goes to college 
and continues to learn, or goes to 
work and stops learning. The result 
is that the path to college appears 
to be the only exciting possibility, 
the only path to self-development.”’ 

This is having two unfortunate 
consequences, Dr. Gardner says. 

“On one hand, it exerts pressure 
on the young person to continue his 
schooling whether or not he has any 
taste or aptitude for it. This is often 
harmful to him; it is always costly 
to society; and it leads to make- 
believe education. 

“On the other hand, if a young 
person doesn’t go on to college, he 
is led to believe that he has landed 
on the scrap heap and that further 
learning or growth is out of the 
question.” 


Companies ask for sheepskins 


Business did not create the false 
emphasis on college that Dr. Gard- 
ner deplores; but neither has it 
done much to combat it. Virtually 
every major corporation has slipped 
into the custom of using college 
degrees as an arbitrary screening 
device in hiring men and women 
for the kind of jobs that offer prom- 
ise of advancement. The stress on 
college graduates only is particular- 
ly heavy in recruitment of manage- 
ment trainees. 

Aside from the social conse- 
quences Dr. Gardner mentions, this 
preoccupation with external sym- 
bols of education is a short-sighted 
policy for business when every com- 
pany faces an urgent necessity to 
develop its human resources as 
fully and wisely as possible. 

You have probably read_ the 
statement that “one third of our 
brightest high school graduates do 
not go on to college.” 

This statistic is usually cited as 


evidence of the need for more 
scholarships, better high school 
counseling services, and _ other 


measures to increase the number of 
able youths who get to college. 
That, certainly, is one clear impli- 
cation of the figure. 

But it has another implication 
which has been widely overlooked. 
It means that about 300,000 young 
people who were smart enough to 
rank in the top half of their high 
school graduating classes this year 
are going out looking for jobs. A 
large proportion of them have just 
as much native ability and just as 
great a capacity for growth as those 
who will go to college. Some of 
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them undeniably have a great deal 
more on the ball than some of their 
classmates, who will go to college 
because their parents expect it, and 
stumble through to a degree. 

It is not unreasonable to think 
that at least one of these youngsters 
may have a hidden potential com- 
parable to that of John Dykstra, 
the new president of Ford Motor 
Co., whose formal education ended 
with high school. 

Suppose he knocks at the door of 
your company. What will happen 
to him? Will he encounter a rigid 
screening policy which admits only 
college graduates to the types of 
jobs in which an ambitious young- 
ster has a real chance of getting 
ahead? Or is your firm one of the 
far-sighted few whose personnel 
procedures are flexible enough to 
hire a promising high school grad- 
uate and encourage him? 

It is not mere snobbishness that 
causes many firms today to slam 
their doors in the faces of future 
John Dykstras, Charles Wilsons 
and Andrew Carnegies. Managers 
are simply projecting into hiring 
policies their awareness that it takes 
a highly educated person to cope 
successfully with the enormously 
complex problems of the modern 
business world. The mistake lies 
not in regarding higher education 
as essential but in thinking that it 
is synonymous with college. 

Actually, Dr. Gardner points out, 
“There are many ways of learning 
and growing that do not involve 
college. 

“Jobs themselves are a form of 
education,” he says. “If a young 
man is willing to think hard about 
his own abilities and interests, and 
then to look at available jobs as 
opportunities for self-development, 
he can look forward to years of 
growth as rewarding as anything a 
college student might experience.” 

Managers can hardly regard this 
as heretical doctrine. They have 
been saying for years that experience 
on the job is the most effective form 
of executive development. 


Gap can be narrowed 


Of course, there are certain skills 
which a college graduate may be 
expected to have learned, and 
which are not usually part of the 
high school student’s curriculum. 
But an able and ambitious youth 
who gets a little encouragement 
from his employer can fill this gap 
in his equipment without full-time 
enrollment in college. He can, for 
example, attend night classes at a 
community college. Or he can take 
correspondence courses. The time 





has long passed when educators 
turned up their noses at this ap- 
proach to learning. Today, with 
leading colleges themselves placing 
a heavy emphasis on independent 
study, there is widespread respect 
for the young person who has 
enough ambition and self-discipline 
to complete a correspondence course 
from an accredited institution. Edu- 
cational television also offers sound 
opportunities for college-level study 
in many areas. 

Finally, and above all, there is 
reading—the greatest method of 
self-education ever devised. Any 
high school graduate who develops 
the habit of reading in an effort to 
overcome his deficiencies will be 
more highly educated by the time 
he is 40 than will a college graduate 
of the same age who hasn’t done 
much reading because he assumed 
he was already educated. 

What specific steps can your com- 
pany take to make room in its 
organization—and especially on the 
bottom rungs of its management 
ladder—for able young people who 
don’t have college degrees? 

Here are a few suggestions: 

1. Top management can give ex- 
plicit directions to the personnel 
office to look at the man, not his 
diploma. Trained personnel officers 
have a wide variety of tests at their 
disposal to detect ability. If they 
insist on hiring people on the basis 
of a college degree rather than by 
a genuine appraisal of the individ- 
ual applicant’s intelligence and po- 
tential, it is only because this has 
become the thing to do in most 
American corporations. You can’t 
expect the personnel office to have 
broader vision than management. 

2. You can make it clear through 
all of your internal communications 
media—and most importantly, by 
your actions—that a college degree 
is not indispensable for admission 
to the management training pro- 
gram. You can announce and fol- 
low a policy of actively looking for 
noncollege men who have demon- 
strated a capacity for growth. This 
one step could have incalculable 
effects on morale and self-starting 
performance in the lower echelons 
of an organization that has _pre- 
viously recruited all its manage- 
ment trainees directly from college. 

3. The company can offer to 
pay all or part of the cost of 
night school classes, correspond- 
ence courses or other worth-while 
programs by which employes con- 
tinue their education. It should be 
willing to underwrite not merely 
training which is narrowly vocation- 
al, but any kind of course, from fine 
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art to philosophy, that may broaden 
an employe’s outlook and sharpen 
his ability to think. One big 
corporation has made such an offer, 
coupled with an incentive for hard 
study. It pays the total cost of a 
course if the student makes an A, 
three fourths of the cost if he makes 
a B, and only half the cost if he 
makes a C or lower grade. 

4. You can support the two-year 
college—usually called a junior col- 
lege or community college—which 
is most readily accessible to your 
employes. Corporations have given 
generously in recent years to four- 
year colleges and universities, but 
relatively few have yet recognized 
the importance of helping to build 
up the faculty and curriculum of 
nearby community colleges. It is a 


thoroughly smart idea to encourage ~ 


some of your own managers and 
specialists to teach at a commu- 
nity college. This simultaneously 
strengthens the college and gives 
your people experience in teaching, 
which will be useful later in in- 
plant training programs. 

5. The company can offer college 
scholarships to employes who have 
demonstrated the desire and ability 
to profit from a formal program of 
higher education. 


Companies offer scholarships 


Many corporations now offer 
scholarships which are generally 
available to any high school grad- 
uate on a competitive basis. This is 
a public service to be commended 
and encouraged. But there is no rea- 
son why a company should not also 
have a scholarship program limited 
to its own employes. 

Such a program would be a tre- 
mendously effective recruiting de- 
vice. It would tend to attract to 
your company the ablest and most 
ambitious high school graduates. It 
would also provide these employes 
with the strongest kind of incentive 
to outstanding performance. 

Eligibility for scholarships might 
be restricted to employes who have 
been with the company for a stated 
period—say three to five years. As 
ci bill veterans demonstrated after 
World War II, the students who 
work hardest in college and get most 
out of it are those who have had 
enough out-of-school experience to 
appreciate the value of education. 

From the company’s viewpoint, 
employes who have had _ several 
years on the job are likely to be far 
more aware of what they need to 
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learn—both in liberal arts courses 
and in straight business courses— 
than teen-agers who go straight to 
college from high school. Also, em- 
ployes who have begun a career 
with the company are more likely 
to return to it, voluntarily, after 
completing their education. 

It is not necessary, however, that 
the return be left on an entirely 
voluntary basis. The federal gov- 
ernment has strict rules which re- 
quire that any employe receiving 
government-financed training pro- 
vided by an outside educational 
institution must return to work for 
his agency for at least three times 
as long as the period of his at- 
tendance at school. If he does not, 
he must pay for the training him- 
self. 

If management is squeamish 
about such a forthright arrange- 
ment, however, it can borrow an 
idea from another federal program 
—the National Defense Education 
Act. This act provides for forgiving 
up to 50 per cent of a student loan 
if the recipient will go into the 
teaching profession for five years 
after graduating from college. A 
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company might similarly provide 
college loans for employes with the 
understanding that a certain por- 
tion of the loan—10 to 20 per cent 
—would be marked paid for each 
year spent in the company’s service 
after completing college. 

You may find none of these spe- 
cific suggestions appealing or prac- 
tical for your company. If so, make 
up your own approach. The impor- 
tant thing is to recognize that there 
are many types of intelligence and 
many avenues to learning, and that 
no one symbol of educational status, 
such as a college degree, makes one 
person superior to another. 

As Dr. Gardner puts it: 

“An excellent plumber is infinite- 
ly more admirable than an incom- 
petent philosopher. The _ society 
which scorns excellence in plumb- 
ing because plumbing is an un- 
glamorous activity and _ tolerates 
shoddiness in philosophy because it 
is an exalted activity will have 
neither good plumbing nor good 
philosophy. Neither its pipes nor 
its theories will hold water.” 

—LOUIS CASSELS & 
RAYMOND L. RANDALL 
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Why the microfilmer is as important 


as the billing machine! 


In thousands of retail and whole- 
sale businesses today, you’ll find a 
Recordak microfilmer working side- 
by-side with billing machines—doing 
away with descriptions on bills . . . 
and reducing posting time by 85%! 
The routine is this easy: billing 
clerks in retail stores, for example, 
post only the totals of sales checks, 
credits and returns on the bill. No 
description is needed because all of 
these items—including the simplified 
bill—go out to the customer after 
being. microfilmed. With the new 
Recorpak RELIANT 500 Micro- 
filmer (shown above) up to 500 items 
can be photographed in a minute. 


Now, count your savings: your staff 
gets bills out four times faster . . . 
lakes peak billing periods in stride 


without costly overtime or extra help. 
You save on equipment costs, station- 
ery, record storage space, and ac- 
counts receivable insurance if dupli- 
cate films are stored off premises. 


By now, you can see why we say a 
Recordak microfilmer is as important 
as the billing machines in retail bill- 
ing—in any billing operation where 


you want to take the drudgery out of 


the billers’ hands. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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. and get details on the 


complete line of Recordak Micro- 


filmers for all requirements. 
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(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
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—now in its 34th year 
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U.S. MOVES TO 
FEDERALIZE POWER 


Private companies threatened by 
giant network of government lines 


THE AGGRESSIVE EXPANSION of federally owned 
and federally financed power projects proposed by 
the Kennedy Administration means further encroach- 
ment by the central government into business. 

The new role of the federal government is in sharp 
contrast to the Eisenhower Administration’s partner- 
ship program with the private investor-owned electric 
power industry. 

The latest developments are important to all tax- 
payers because they demonstrate the tendency for 
federal programs to mushroom over the years. 

The point at issue no longer simply involves the 
possibility of the federal government or local political 
subdivisions getting more and more into the electric 
utility business. 

It now involves the future course of central gov- 
ernment in promoting a national system of transmis- 
sion lines, constructing generating capacity for its own 
sake rather than as a by-product of dams built for 
flood control and irrigation, and developing nuclear 
power plants. 

There will be no single legislative or administrative 
effort to federalize the power industry. Instead there 
will be a series of steps, which individually may not 
appear to be a serious threat to the industry. 

The dream of spanning the United States with 
federal power dates back to the early 1920’s, when the 
Public Ownership League drew up a plan for a “‘na- 
tionwide hydroelectric and superpower system to be 
publicly owned and operated for the public service 
at cost.”” The POL is now defunct, but its ideas still 
live in the minds of public power enthusiasts. 

In his special message on natural resources, Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy laid the groundwork for a 
national grid dominated by federal transmission lines. 
He said: 

“T have directed the Secretary of the Interior to de- 
velop plans for the early interconnection of areas 
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served by that Department’s marketing agencies with 
adequate common carrier transmission lines; to plan 
for further national cooperative pooling of electric 
power, both public and private; and to enlarge such 
pooling as now exists.” 

Plans already are under way for connecting federal 
power systems into a huge grid covering the western 
two thirds of the United States. 

Although Administration officials say that there are 
no plans now to tie in the eastern part of the country, 
many people, among them Rep. Ben F. Jensen of 
Iowa, ranking Republican on the House Subcommittee 
on Public Works Appropriations, believe that a 
nationwide grid is the eventual goal of federal power 
advocates. 

“They are determined to get control of enough 
power in America to drive the private utilities out of 
business,” Representative Jensen says. “If they get 
their tie-ins, they’ll establish a subsidized rate so 
low that private companies won’t be able to compete. 

“Private utilities are paying more tnan $2 billion 
in local, state and federal taxes each year on their 
revenues. 

“Federal power systems pay no taxes and figure 


their rates after taking allowances for flood control, 
aid to navigation, irrigation of Indian lands, recrea- 
tion, and the like off their costs.” 

Many businessmen, particularly those in investor- 
owned electric companies, share Representative Jen- 
sen’s fear that the result of the steps ordered by 
President Kennedy will be a federal power monopoly. 
The Edison Electric Institute, at its annual meeting, 
viewed the threat of government ownership, whether 
by intervention or outright competition, as the prin- 
cipal danger that is now faced by investor-owned 
electric utilities. 


Two grids exist 

Private utility spokesmen point out that two power 
grids already span the country. East of the Rocky 
Mountains the federal regional systems, private com- 
panies, Rural Electrific?tion Administration coopera- 
tives, state and local utilities work together in an 
informal organization which permits them to shift 
power from one region to another as need requires. 
A similar system operates west of the Rockies and 
the two are joined by a single connection. 

Interior Department officials say that the inter-ties 
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FEDERALIZE POWER 


continued 


within these grids are not heavy 
enough to carry the loads which 
will be required, so federal connec- 
tions may be necessary. The util- 
ities reply that large loads can be 
transmitted where the need exists 
and higher voltage lines will be 
added where they become necessary. 

Utility companies believe that 
continued expansion of the federal 
transmission system will enable 
more and more users to obtain their 
power from federal projects at sub- 
sidized rates, gradually forcing in- 
vestor-owned utilities out of busi- 
ness. 

Whatever mandate the Kennedy 
Administration feels it has to move 
forward rapidly in the power field is 
a cloudy one. The 1960 Democratic 
platform promised to “foster the de- 
velopment of efficient regional giant 
power systems from all sources, in- 
cluding water, tidal, and nuclear 
power, to supply low-cost electricity 
to all retail electric systems, public, 
private, and cooperative.” 

Support of federal power tradi- 
tionally has been regarded as the 
key to political victory in the west- 
ern states, particularly in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. The West had 
voted Demccratic from 1932 until 
the Eisenhower landslides. In 1948 
Harry Truman carried 13 of the 17 
western states. 

When the votes in 1960 were 
counted, however, the Democratic 
Party had won only Texas, New 
Mexico, and Nevada in the West. 
Even the predominantly _public- 
power states of Nebraska and Ten- 
nessee went Republican. 


Western grid 


The base for federal expansion is 
formed by five agencies which build 
water control and power projects 
and market the power produced. 
Four of these are in the Department 
of the Interior: the Bonneville 
Power Administration in the Pacific 
Northwest, the Southwestern Power 
Administration, the Southeastern 
Power Administration and the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, which handles 
federal power in the Missouri River 
Basin and the remainder of the 17 
western states. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority 
is a separate federal body. All of 
these except the Southeastern Pow- 
er Administration own and operate 
transmission lines. 

Several months ago Secretary of 
the Interior Stewart L. Udall ap- 
pointed a five-man committee to 


study the feasibility of stringing g 
1,000-mile, high-voltage transmis. 
sion line to carry surplus power 
from the Bonneville Administration 
to southern California. An interim 
report favored the proposal, and 
the final report is due Nov. 1. 

Bonneville has been operating in 
the red and such a line would en. 
able it to market its excess power 
and improve its balance sheet. It 
could also become the first in a 
series of federal inter-ties in the 
western states. 

Further inter-ties would be jn- 
cluded in the transmission system 
which the Bureau of Reclamation 
wants to build in the Upper Colo- 
rado River Storage Project, a fed- 
eral water control and power com- 
plex under construction in Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Utah, Arizona, and 
New Mexico. Plans call for the 
project to be tied in with the Mis- 
souri River Basin, the Parker-Davis- 
Hoover dam system in _ southern 
Nevada, and the Rio Grande proj- 
ect in New Mexico. This system 
could be in operation by 1964. 

The battle lines are drawn now 
between utility companies and the 
Bureau of Reclamation over the Bu- 
reau’s plan to install an all-federal 
transmission system in the Upper 
Colorado River Storage Project. An 
estimated $187 million worth of 
lines would be strung between the 
power-producing dams in the proj- 
ect and from the dams to the gov- 
ernment’s customers, as well as in- 
terconnections between this power 
system and others. 

Five utility companies in the area 
have joined forces in offering their 
transmission facilities, at economi- 
cal rates, to the Bureau in a plan 
which they say would save taxpay- 
ers $134 million. 

The Interior Department has re- 
jected their offer. Former Secretary 
of the Interior Fred A. Seaton first 
approved the all-federal system and 
Secretary Udall has reaffirmed the 
decision. 

The private companies charge 
that the government decision to 
duplicate their lines is aimed at 
making the project “part of a giant 
federal transmission grid desired 
by public power proponents to in- 
terconnect federal and other public 
power projects across the United 
States.” 

The Interior Department has also 
proposed a two-year, $600,000 study 
of other inter-ties. These would in- 
clude possible connections between 
Bonneville and the Missouri River 
Basin, southern California and the 
Parker-Davis-Hoover system, and 
the Missouri River Basin and 
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continued 


the Southwestern Power Adminis- 
tration. 


Eastern ties 


No studies have been announced 
on tying TVA and the Southeastern 
Power Administration to the re- 
gional power systems of the West, 
but observers feel that this would 
be a probable next step in imple- 
menting the President’s directive. 

The Southeastern Administration 
has no federal transmission lines; 
private utilities carry the power 
generated at federal dams. The In- 
terior Department has no present 
plans for building its own lines 
there, according to Kenneth Holum, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
for Water and Power. He adds, 
however: “I don’t want to close the 
door on the possibility, if lines be- 
come needed to market our power.” 

Extending a national grid into 
the northeastern and New England 
states at present would require the 
cooperation of private, municipal 
and state power producers. There 
are no federal projects in_ this 
heavily industrialized area. 

A northern anchor to a grid 
might be provided by the proposed 
Passamaquoddy project in northern 
Maine, which would generate power 
by tidal action. A joint U. S.-Cana- 
dian commission recently recom- 
mended against the project on the 
grounds that it would be uneconomi- 
cal. President Kennedy, however, 
has asked the Interior Department 
to reinvestigate the plan’s feasibil- 
ity, although it has been studied 
for years. 

Other sections of a grid in this 
area could be provided by the Power 
Authority of the State of New York 
and by the system which will be 
built by Hoosier Cooperative En- 
ergy, Inc., of Osgood, Ind. Two 
months ago the largest loan in REA 
history, more than $60 million, was 
awarded to the cooperative to build 
a 198,000-kilowatt generating plant 
and 1,552 miles of transmission 
lines. 


Power no longer by-product 


In addition to plans to extend 
federal transmission lines into a 
huge grid, the threat of growing 
monopoly by the central govern- 
ment is given impetus by the new 
Interior Department policy of pro- 
ducing power for its own sake. 

In the past, except in the Tva 
area, the federal government gen- 
erally has produced power only as 
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a by-product of dams constructed 
for flood control, navigation, and 
reclamation. First claim on _ pur- 
chase of power generated is given to 
certain preference customers, which 
include REA cooperatives, munici- 
pal power companies, and public 
utility districts. 

Interior Department officials now 
claim a responsibility to supply all 
future power needs of their prefer- 
ence customers where possible. Poli- 
icy in the Department is moving 
away from the concept of produc- 
ing power only as a by-product. 

This new concept forms part of 
the government’s argument for con- 
structing the proposed Burns Creek 
Dam on the upper Snake River in 
southeastern Idaho (see “U.S. Bids 
For More of Business’ Customers,” 
NATION’S BUSINESS, June 1961). 


Nuclear power 


Further federal intrusion into the 
private sphere is threatened by 
plans of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to add a $95 million, 
800,000 kilowatt steam-electric gen- 
erating facility to the plutonium 





‘“‘No strings attached,” say 
federal school aid pro- 
ponents. But educator 


tells facts on page 34 





production reactor being built at 
Hanford, Wash. The power would 
be marketed by the Bonneville 
Power Administration. 

Administration officials assert 
that building the power generator 
will prevent the heat produced by 
the reactor from being wasted. Op- 
ponents point out, however, that 
the additional energy will simply 
be added to the surplus already 
existing in the Bonneville system 
and would support arguments fa- 
voring inter-ties with southern Cali- 
fornia and the Missouri River 
Basin. 

This has been confirmed by Sec- 
retary Udall, who told a press con- 
ference: “The availability of 600,- 
000 kilowatts of Hanford power 
would make some type of inter-tie 
almost essential.” 

The Hanford facility also would 
establish two precedents: 

It would be the first substantial 





federal nuclear generation of elec- 
tricity for sale since Congress au- 
thorized the partnership approach 
to developing nuclear power in 1954. 
This raises the basic question of 
whether the AEC is to join the In- 
terior Department as a major pro- 
ducer of federally generated power. 

It would be the only federal facil- 
ity outside the TVA area which gen- 
erates electricity by the use of 
steam. All other federal electricity 
is produced by water power at mul- 
tipurpose dams. The trend in the 
Interior Department toward pro- 
ducing power for its own sake could 
result in further government plants 
producing electricity by steam, using 
either nuclear or conventional fuels, 
in competition with private utilities, 


REA cooperatives 


Liberalization of Department of 
Agriculture loan criteria for REA 
cooperatives provides another key 
to the new Administration’s power 
policy. Forty-two of the REA’s 990 
active borrowers now operate their 
own generating plants. The re- 
mainder buy their power from fed- 
eral projects and private companies. 

The number of cooperatives 
with their own plants may show a 
rapid rise, however, because of 
broader loan criteria. In the past, a 
number of distributing cooperatives 
could combine and obtain an REA 
loan to build their own generating 
plant if they could not obtain power 
from an existing source or if they 
were forced to pay a so-called ex- 
cessive rate. 

Now REA has added a third cri- 
teria: A loan will be made if it is 
found that the individual coopera- 
tives cannot stay in business with- 
out building their own generating 
plant. 

In addition, Administrator Nor- 
man M. Clapp says REA will ex- 
plore with other government agen- 
cies methods of setting up in- 
terregional transmission ties so that 
surplus power in one area can be 
shared with areas of power shortage. 

“These backbone federal inter- 
ties could well be the first important 
step toward a concept that has ex- 
cited the enthusiasm of some Amer- 
icans—the indignation of others— 
for a number of years,” Mr. Clapp 
says. “I refer to the idea of giant 
power, which envisions interconnect- 
ing all of the power pools in the 
nation with giant transmission 
lines.” ; 

Actions taken during the coming 
decade will be crucial in determin- 
ing whether this country’s power 
system will become a government 
monopoly. END 
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Olin engineers helped design this unique extru- 
sion to serve as the universal junction of movable 
wall panels. The genius of this extrusion makes 
it possible to change office size, shape and color 
in jig time with nothing more than a screw- 
driver! So many Olin ideas like this have saved 
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When to use the needle 


Constructive criticism builds better morale 


YOUR PEOPLE can be spurred to better performance 
by judicious application of an old but little under- 
stood executive tool: the needle. 

Studies by industrial psychologists have shown that 
supervisory personnel generally fall far short of doing 
the best work of which they are capable. Bonuses, 
good example and other incentives may help raise 
this level, but one of the surest ways to improve 
performance is to needle people into doing better 
work. 

Needling has fallen from favor in recent years be- 
cause of industry’s preoccupation with human rela- 
tions techniques. Now many experts feel that the 
time is at hand for more tough-minded motivation. 

In a survey to determine the influences which 
helped bring them to their present levels, 300 man- 
agers of a large manufacturing company put “work- 
ing under a demanding type of manager” high on 
the list. They credited these managers with having 
stimulated their efforts to grow. 

After two years of study, the director of psycho- 
logical research and services for Sears, Roebuck and 
Company reported ‘doesn’t let shoddy work get by” 
as a major characteristic of the successful executive. 

Needling a subordinate in a constructive manner 
can go a long way toward cultivating a pride in 
workmanship. Taxing his brainpower, energy, and 
resourcefulness, and seeing a different and better 
product come from it, is the cumulative reward 
attached to pride in workmanship. It can instill in a 
subordinate a willingness to measure up to diverse 
responsibilities and to equip himself to take on other 
responsibilities in the future. 

It can enable him at times to take over in your 
absence—and to see, from where you sit, how a boss 
reacts to a mediocre performance by his subordinates. 

This can be done with respect, dignity, and with a 
show of confidence that the man can turn in much 
better work. 

It does not have to be a matter of keeping a man 
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in a constant state of jitters, nor does it have to 

involve needless nit-picking, bluffing, or threat. 
To use needling effectively, you need to know: 

>» How the technique works. 

> Pitfalls to avoid. 

> How to capitalize on results. 


In learning, the central focus is on reaching a goal. 
Annoyance in not reaching it produces greater stress 
and determination to reach it next time. Needling 
generates the annoyance which induces better effort. 


What to do 


Pride in performance is a positive motivational 
force. Needling and good example can set this force 


Can instill willingness: 
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Use clinical approach 





in motion. Moreover, subordinates want to feel that 
their immediate boss is competent. There is no 
better display of technical or managerial competence 
than disappointment in and nonacceptance of medi- 
ocre work—and insistence upon better work in the 
future. 

Begin where the subordinate is—not where you 
hoped he would be. 

The take-off must be his present work habits and 
performance, not a backtracking to his experience in 
former jobs. Point out specific weaknesses in his 
work. Avoid generalities. 

Have well prepared and realistic standards of work 
performance. Without standards you have no yard- 
stick by which to assess performance. The standards 
should be neither too high nor too low, but attainable. 
They should be updated and understood by both the 
boss and the subordinate. 

Your own reports, records, special project presenta- 
tions, decision-making, handling of personnel matters, 
and other activities should serve as good examples. 

Be clinical in your approach. Find out precisely 
what accounts for substandard performance. Deter- 
mine whether the problem is one of skills, attitudes, 
physical stamina, communication, work habits, or 
another factor or combination of factors. 

As you criticize, coach the subordinate in skills, in 
special knowledge, in techniques, in tearing apart 
a poor product and building a better one. 

Give him the time and attention warranted to ex- 
plain the reason for the marginal work. Let him talk 
it out. But, place the burden of proof of full effort 
on him. Make him defend what he has done, how he 
went about it, what resources he used, how hard he 
worked at it, the extent to which he checked his 
facts and his conclusions. 

In doing so, however, interrupt him, interrogate 
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him, show your skepticism if it is warranted, pin 
him down for clear answers. In short, give him his 
day in court—but make it a trying day. 


Act without delay 


Be timely. Criticize when the work is done, not in 
advance, nor long after its completion. Coaching 
works best when the facts and the completed work 
are fresh in the minds of both the boss and the sub- - 
ordinate. 

Respect individual differences and _ limitations. 
Know the intellectual capacities, physical stamina, 
outlook, and work attitudes of your men. Know their 
strengths and weaknesses. Allocate your assignments 
in light of their individual differences and limitations 
within the range of their responsibilities. 

Criticize firmly, sharply, objectively—and, if neces- 
sary, caustically. There is no meeting of minds if you 
hedge or compromise. 

A sales executive recently lamented that the weekly 
staff meetings conducted by his subordinate manager 
were dull, and completely lacking in stimulation. 
This was at a time when the company was involved 
in some exciting plans for sales ventures. The man- 
ager’s communication to the sales staff was clearly 
substandard. 

In a private audience with the subordinate the 
executive lampooned the manner in which the staff 
meetings were conducted. He then asked if he could 
run the next meeting to show how it could be done 
more effectively. Two demonstration sessions showed 
convincingly how a dull meeting could be converted 
into a lively and stimulating event. 

The head of a subdepartment in another firm’s 
personnel division used what he termed the “rainbow 
edition” in correcting some of the poorly written 
reports subordinates submitted. Corrections and in- 


Keep criticism private 
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WHEN TO USE THE NEEDLE 


continued 


sertions were marked in green, red, and blue pencil 
and returned. Obviously, the needling hurt, since the 
returned product usually crossed the desk of the 
man’s secretary, and the man’s ego was deflated in 
knowing that his secretary was aware of the criticism. 
The men dreaded the “rainbow edition” and reports 
improved enormously. 


The pitfalls 


There are pitfalls in the needling process. You 
must avoid demoralizing the man or impairing his 
self-confidence so much it becomes difficult to restore. 

Don’t make your criticism of a subordinate a 
public scene. A subordinate may smart under criti- 
cism in private and still be resilient in getting back 
on his feet. 

But the hurt which comes with embarrassment in 
the presence of others is deep. 

Don’t warp his judgment by overcriticism. Meas- 
ure criticism out as needed to have the work redone 
and done well. 

Don’t harp on his job description. All it discloses is 
what the man is expected to do. It does not deal with 
how well he is to do it. The yardstick for this is the 
statement of performance standards. Don’t be am- 
biguous on this point. 

Don’t threaten him. Expressions of your dissatis- 
faction have a cumulative effect in making the man 
question his own security. Threat is not needed. 

Avoid creating irritation every time you get to- 
gether. Give credit for a job well done. 

Above all, don’t wait for merit-rating time as the 
day of reckoning. This is a complete distortion of 
the boss’s responsibility as an appraiser and coach 
the year round. Semiannual or annual merit-rating 
time should be nothing more than a summarization of 
what both you and he already know and have dis- 


Make him defend himself 
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Give pat on back 


cussed many times before—and a time for setting 
targets for improvement in the future. 


Capitalize on results 


Having used a clinical approach and determined 
where the weakness lies and what should be done 
about it, watch for results. Assess the before and after 
products. See to it that the therapy is not temporary, 
but that the man is actually concerned with his self- 
esteem and wants to avoid mediocre performance. 

Move on from counteracting lesser and relatively 
minor weaknesses to more serious weaknesses. 

Show enthusiasm for the progress he is making. 

When a relatively new man shows signs of medi- 
ocre or marginal performance, start him in smaller 
and less complex assignments and have him work 
gradually into more difficult and larger tasks. Keep 
prodding him toward more qualitative performance. 
Make him carry out responsibilities gradually but 
effectively. 

If the man shows no capacity or will to extend him- 
self, there is no alternative but to demote or fire him. 
A boss has to face up to mediocrity of subordinate 
performance, however unpleasant this might be. 

In too many cases, today’s managers tend to shift 
the blame for mediocre performance to the more or 
less ethereal factor of “company climate.” This is a 
mistake. The test of motivating people to higher per- 
formance comes at the direct point of contact be- 
tween boss and subordinate. 

Needling, properly used, can be one of the principal 
instruments in making subordinates measure up to 
their responsibilities NATHANIEL STEWART 


REPRINTS of “When to Use the Needle” may be ob- 
tained for 10 cents a copy or $7.00 per 100 postpaid 
from Nation’s Business, 1615 H St. N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Please enclose remittance with order. 
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ADS IN 2100 YELLOW PAGES DIRECTORIES HELP U-HAUL INCREASE BUSINESS 35% 
A YEAR! With this kind of success, it’s easy to see why most of U-Haul’s advertising appropriation 
goes to the Yellow Pages! For twelve years, U-Haul has been reaching and selling its prime market 
(the people who are ready to move by rental trailer) with Yellow Pages advertising. And now, 
National Yellow Pages Service makes the selling easier than ever. For now, U-Haul purchases its 
ads in 2100 different directories—all with one contact, one contract, one monthly bill! 
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“No ads—no calls,” says D. Swanson (left), Ad Mgr. of Maximum flexibility. U-Haul buys Yellow 
Arcoa, Inc., control center for U-Haul. “Again and again, Pages ads of all these different sizes to fill NATIONAL 
dealers tell us how many calls result from U-Haul ads different requirements in different markets. || YELLOW PAGES 
in the Yellow Pages.” All with 1 contact, 1 contract, 1 monthly bill. SERVICE 

Streamlined setup,” says J. Ashbaugh (right), V. P., See how this flexible advertising service can 

Botsford, Constantine & Gardner, U-Haul’s ad agency. work for your product or service. Call your 
“We now arrange U-Haul’s entire Yellow Pages pro- National Yellow Pages Service representa- 


: ° : ONE CONTACT/ONE CONTRACT 
gram through one local telephone office with new ease!” tive at your Bell Telephone Business Office. ONE MONTHLY BILL 











WAGE-PRICE DECISIONS 


Government trend raises these questions 
about the future of collective bargaining 
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OUTSIDERS with no responsibility for the success of 
your business are taking over the setting of labor 
costs and other factors which affect it. 

With increasing frequency, more management-labor 
problems are being shunted to arbitrators and panels, 
federal government boards and agencies—even to Con- 
gress and state legislatures. 

This trend raises some vital questions: 

Is free collective bargaining outmoded? 

Will unions, through excessive power, force us into 
a government-controlled economy? 

Is the strike failing to serve its purpose? 

The Kennedy Administration sees collective bar- 
gaining as relying more and more on government and 
will ask Congress to give it a larger role in the process. 

The President wants a variety of weapons to use in 
dealing with national emergency disputes, including 
authority to impose a “cooling-off period” without a 
court injunction and to have fact-finding boards 
make recommendations for settlements. 

Under Secretary of Labor W. W. Wirtz believes 
unions and employers will put more reliance on gov- 
ernment. He says many of today’s employment prob- 
lems cannot be solved through collective bargaining. 

Public intolerance of strikes in essential industries 
is spurring the search for strike substitutes, Mr. 
Wirtz points out. 

“The big strike, the big lockout, covering a whole, 
vital industry, may well be moving into much the 
same position as the atom bomb,” he adds. 

But federal intervention is not the answer. 

Running to the government to settle industry 
problems “could mark the end of the free competitive 
system that has provided in America the highest 
standard of living that workingmen and women have 
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ever known,” says Malcolm L. Denise, vice president 
and chief labor negotiator of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. “The right of management and labor to work 
out their differences across the bargaining table ap- 
pears to be on trial.” 

On the other hand, Norman Matthews, vice presi- 
dent of the United Automobile Workers, asserts that, 
“Broad aspects of such compelling problems as rising 
unemployment cannot be solved at the bargaining 
table.” He wants automobile manufacturers to join 
with the UAW in seeking legislation to cope with un- 
employment instead of attacking the problem within 
the industry. 

Says Dr. George W. Taylor, member of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Labor-Management 
Policy: Traditional collective bargaining methods 
cannot deal adequately with automation. While 
labor’s right to strike and management’s right to lock 
out must be retained, ‘they are not good devices to 
settle some differences. The cost of their use can be 
excessive in terms of stakes involved.” 

A special committee of the National Council of 
Churches headed by Charles P. Taft, brother of the 
late Sen. Robert A. Taft, concludes: 

“Tt seems clear enough that our society, though 
still maintaining the basic right to strike, has ad- 
vanced to the point where work stoppages will in- 
creasingly be felt to have outlived their usefulness.” 


Public grows impatient 


David L. Cole, who as a member of the President’s 
Advisory Committee is drafting plans for coping with 
national emergency disputes, warns: “The public is 
becoming impatient with unnecessary strikes and with 
the disregard of its interests.”” The strike, he says, 
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“does not seem to present the overpowering financial 
threat to either the workers or the industry which 
was formerly the case.” 

R. Conrad Cooper, executive vice president of 
United States Steel Corporation and chief negotiator 
for the steel industry, believes collective bargaining 
has broken down because unions have become too 
strong, eliminating the equality between labor and 
management at the bargaining table, and because the 
industry-wide bargaining which the unions force 
makes it difficult for individual companies to settle 
their particular problems. 

Mr. Cooper, whose industry suffered a strike of 
116 days in 1959 and will negotiate a new contract 
with the United Steelworkers next spring, says: 

“A small number of large companies must band 
together to treat as best they can with a powerful 
labor union whose tactics are of such magnitude as 
to have national and even world consequences. 


“Meanwhile, a large number of smaller companies — 


must stand aside to await a settlement of their eco- 
nomic fate through procedures in which neither their 
management nor their employes have sufficient voice. 

“This is the situation as it has existed for years, 
and which we, in steel, must treat while the people 
of this country decide whether they want to continue 
this uncontrolled power in the hands of labor union 
leaders.” 

Mr. Cooper says there are two overpowering rea- 
sons why the steel industry looks hopefully toward a 
more reasonable, cooperative and realistic attitude 
on the part of union leaders. 

One is the need to preserve the industry’s ability 
to remain or become more competitive both at home 
and abroad. 
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The other is to preserve business freedom to op- 
erate under the private enterprise system. 


Public concern over future 


“All over the country an increasing number of peo- 
ple have been expressing a growing concern for the 
future of collective bargaining,” the steel executive 
points out. “They are concerned as to where the king- 
size problems of collective bargaining may be taking 
us as a nation in terms of our political and economic 
liberties.” 

Mr. Cooper is disturbed by talk of compulsory ar- 
bitration or use of third parties in negotiations by 
persons who feel that companies and unions no longer 
can work out their own destinies through collective 
bargaining. 

Many people fear that the President’s Advisory 
Committee could become a device for government 
control of virtually all major bargaining, a stepping 
stone to the establishment and enforcement of na- 
tional wage and price policies, Mr. Cooper says, al- 
though official Washington denies this. 

“In other words,” he explains, they fear “that its 
inherent tendencies would be to lead exactly where 
this nation must not be going if it is to remain a free 
society.” 

On the 21-man Advisory Committee are seven 
members from the public, including Secretary of 
Labor Arthur J. Goldberg and Secretary of Commerce 
Luther H. Hodges; seven from industry and seven 
from organized labor. 

Appointed in February, the Committee has issued 
a statement adopted unanimously on the problems 
and benefits of automation and appointed subcom- 
mittees to study five problem areas: wage-price 
policy; collective bargaining and industrial peace; 
economic growth and unemployment; automation and 
higher living standards; and policies designed to en- 
sure that American products are competitive in world 
markets. 

The automation statement suggests that public and 
private treatment of automation should proceed from 
these premises: 
> Automation and improved technology are essential 
to increasing the efficiency and growth rate of the 
economy. 
> The main problem is how to achieve full technologi- 
cal efficiency without significant and lasting unem- 
ployment. 
> Achieving general prosperity and the highest prac- 
ticable rate of economic growth is the best way to lick 
unemployment. 
> The present unemployment situation is intolerable 
and must be approached with new procedures, in- 
cluding broad training and retraining programs, im- 
proved forecasting of manpower needs, and public 
and private means to facilitate labor mobility. 

The Committee will next meet on Sept. 11, and on 
the second Monday of every month thereafter. 

As forecast in NATION’s BusINEss last February 
(“White House Plans Wage-Price Intervention’’), 
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Why Settle 


for 1 Profit Stop 


Instead of 10? 


In between the 600 cities served 
by scheduled airlines are 5,400 
other cities with FAA-approved 
airports. You can fly directly to 
any of these profit stops—on your 
own schedule—in a company 
Beechcraft. 

For many firms, it’s a way to 
expand sales and earnings without 
expanding operating areas. The 
time you now spend backtracking 
by highway to just one of these 
towns could be spent calling on 
prospects in several the same day 
with a Beechcraft. Many com- 
panies are paying for a Beechcraft 
many times over in just this way. 

It may be your answer to more 
business in ’61. Instead of adding 
more territory or more men, just 
add a Beechcraft. When an op- 
portunity arises, you go. Fast. Far. 
Results are often dramatic. A 
company president writes: “. 
one customer of ours, since we 
began our aerial visits, has ordered 
as much in two months as he once 
ordered in an entire year.” 

Why not get more facts now? 
Discover what a Beechcraft might 
mean to your sales and earnings 
in 1961. 


FOR MORE FACTS 


about the money-making 
advantages of travel by 
Beechcraft, write for your 
free copies of ‘Dollars and 
Sense of Business Flying.’ 
Address Public Relations 
Dept., Beech Aircraft Corp., 
Wichita 1, Kansas, U.S.A. 


eechcraft 


AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


ee age Semel 


Saat 
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NEW INFLUENCES 


continued 


the Kennedy Administration has 
moved fast and often to intervene 
in critical labor disputes, at the 
same time trying its best to avoid 
use of labor laws provided by Con- 
gress—although the President in- 
voked the Taft-Hartley Act in the 
Maritime dispute. * 
Promise ended strike 

In the earlier New York harbor 
strike over the size of tugboat crews, 
President Kennedy got the men 
back to work with a promise to have 
the dispute considered by the Presi- 
dential Commission on Work Rules 
after it completes its study of rail- 
road work rules Dec. 1. 

Thus, by striking, the unions in- 
volved in the tugboat dispute es- 
caped from the recommendations 
two weeks earlier of a Presidential 
Emergency Board which the em- 
ployers had agreed to accept, but 
the unions did not like. The strike 
was terminated, although nothing 
was settled. 

In the flight engineers’ strike of 
last February, President Kennedy 
appointed a special commission to 
recommend settlement between the 
engineers and pilots over which un- 
ion should represent both engineers 
and pilots. The strike was in defi- 
ance of a decision of the National 
Mediation Board which ordered en- 
gineers and pilots to choose between 
the two unions through secret ballot. 

To minimize jurisdictional and 
other labor disputes at interconti- 
nental ballistics missile bases, the 
President has established an 11-man 
Missile Sites Labor Commission to 
settle the disputes. 

Similar committees, with a federal 
mediator as chairman, will attempt 
to solve the disputes at each of the 
23 missile and space sites. 

These developments illustrate in 
part the extent to which third par- 
ties have entered the labor-manage- 
ment relationship, making it a tri- 
partite labor-management-public ar- 
rangement. 

It is happening not only where 
union and management can’t resolve 
their differences alone, but also in 
peaceful situations where both sides 
feel an outsider can be helpful. For 
example, in the Long Range Com- 
mittee established at Kaiser Steel 
Corporation and in the Automation 
Committee at Armour & Company, 
the meat packing firm. 

At Kaiser, the Committee, which 
includes Dr. Taylor and two other 
public representatives as well as 





representatives of the corporation 
and the United Steelworkers, wil] 
recommend a plan for “equitable 
sharing among stockholders, the 
employes and the public, of the 
fruits of the company’s progress,” 

The Long Range Committee wil] 
also observe new contract negotia- 
tions next spring and—if the com. 
pany and union are having difficulty 
getting together—will act as a pri- 
vate mediator. This is a novel ex- 
periment in labor relations. 

A similar committee at Armour js 
trying to cope with the problems of 
automation and unemployment. 


Management and third parties 


The role, impact and desirability 
of third parties in labor-manage- 
ment affairs is highly controversial, 
with most of management lined up 
against it. 

“So-called disinterested third par- 
ties,” says J. S. Parker, vice presi- 
dent of General Electric Company, 
“have no responsibility for the busi- 
ness and do not share the common 
interest of employes and manage- 
ment in the success of the business.” 

When some third party says the 
business management ought to do 
this or that, Mr. Parker continues, 
“he may be arbitrarily imposing ad- 
ditional costs on the business for 
which there is no offsetting gain or 
revenue, often without any idea of 
their magnitude. 

“Yet he accepts no responsibility 
for what is going to happen to the 
business and all who are associated 
with it. 

“He does not take responsibility 
for the loss of customers that can 
follow if prices have to be increased 
to cover dictated cost increases 
which the business is not prepared 
to bear. 

“Nor does he take the responsi- 
bility for the ultimate business fail- 
ure that can result if the increased 
costs finally make it altogether im- 
possible for the business to meet 
competition, and thus to continue 
supplying jobs.” 

Third party intervention also 
undermines collective bargaining, 
Mr. Parker adds, because there is 
no incentive to bargain in good faith 
if there is reason to believe that the 
issue is going to be compromised by 
an outsider. 

“The union would have no reason 
to negotiate a settlement because it 
could always get ‘something more’ 
than the best the company had of- 
fered by refusing to accept the offer. 
It would cling to admittedly unreal- 
istic demands, and wait for the out- 
side third party to split the differ- 
ence,” he asserts. END 
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PERSONAL OUTLOOK 


How to judge 
the market’s future 


You can simplify your planning for personal 
investments—and get better results—by look- 
ing ahead in two stages. 

1. Look ahead six years. 

That’s time enough for long-run trends to 
prevail. 

2. Look ahead six months. 

That’s way to keep your long-run objectives 
on the right course as the economy twists and 
turns. 


This advice comes from United States Trust 
Company of New York, one of the world’s 
largest managers of funds. 

First Vice President Charles W. Buek says: 

“The choice of a period of six years is not 
a careless one. 

“It is related to the duration of certain 
cycles and the slope of certain trends. 

“It is the period of time in which many 
fluctuating factors will have run their course 
and deep-seated trends prevailed.” 


/ 
Mr. Buek believes that six-year forecasts 


are often more reliable than those covering six 
months. 

Then why bother with shorter forecasts? 

“We can predict many events of the 1960’s,”’ 
Mr. Buek says, ‘‘but we cannot say exactly when 
they will occur. 

“The most baffling question with which in- 
vestors wrestle is not what will happen—but 
when. Almost all of our mistakes are errors 
of timing.” 

But many errors of timing can be offset when 
short-run trends have time to average out. 





Sharpen your vision for longer periods 
by looking at early months ahead. 

As a student of forecasting, Mr. Buek 
believes certainty begins to fade some six to 
nine months in the future. 

The market supports this view. 

“The stock market usually anticipates devel- 
opments by six to nine months, which seems 
to be the time when coming events first enter 
the range of vision of the keenest observers.”’ 


What the future holds 


Willingness to change is the key to suc- 
cessful investing in the 1960's. 

“In the decade just ended, almost any in- 
vestment policy which permitted the retention 
of common stocks was passably successful. 

“‘No such easy life lies ahead.”’ 


In boom years since World War I! there were 
unlimited opportunities for most-companies. 

There appear to be many fewer unexploited 
opportunities ahead. 

Mr. Buek tells why: 

“Markets of some products are approaching 
saturation while other goods and services are 
approaching obsolescence. 

‘Furthermore, the gains of organized labor 
have cut into corporate profit margins to a 
disturbing though varying extent—and this 
will continue to be true.” 


Choosing equities in the 1960's will be in- 
creasingly difficult. 

It will probably be true, Mr. Buek predicts, 
that companies which do not gain ground will 
lose ground. There will be many fewer com- 
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PERSONAL OUTLOOK 


fortable income producers to fall back on. This 
is why timely changes in stocks you hold will 
become vitally important. 


it’s wise to study basic economic trends. 
Near-term outlook: 
Business is moving up. 
But stock trends are affected by more than 
economic factors. 


Why stocks are high 


Looking beyond the next few months—look- 
ing particularly for factors certain to have a 
bearing on stocks for some time to come— 
several predictions can be made. 

Example: Price of stocks, high now, will 
probably remain high for several reasons. 

Federal tax structure is one. 

Taxes stimulate demand for common stocks 
while reducing the supply. 

Here’s how: Capital gains tax rates do not 
exceed 25 per cent while personal income tax 
rates take away as much as 80 per cent. This 
drives many people to seek stocks which 
can be held for capital gains. 

This creates a continuing demand while many 
large blocks of stocks are really not available 
for sale. 

Another trend: 

Corporations are often prompted to offer 
bonds rather than common stock to ‘aise new 
capital. 

One reason: Interest on bonds is deductible 
by the corporation while dividend distributions 
are not. 


Other forces also add to demand for stocks. 
These include special funds, many of very 
large size, which are regular buyers of common 





stocks. Pension funds will continue to grow. 
So will profit-sharing funds. 

Public confidence in the future of the U. S. 
economy also is a factor contributing to the 
high demand for stocks. 

It is probable that the imbalance between 
demand for and supply of common stocks will 
continue—indicating the probability that price 
ratios will remain high. 


Mr. Buek’s idea of an investment policy for 
the 1960's calls for ‘‘considerable caution 
in the immediate future and deep-seated con- 
fidence for the longer period ahead.”’ 

Management of common stock holdings will 
be exceedingly difficult, he predicts, ‘‘with a 
stiff penalty for inflexibility and reluctance 
to change. Selectivity will be all-important, 
and the process of searching selection should 
already be under way.”’ 


‘How to be selective 


Look for firms with a demonstrated ability 
for profit improvement. 

‘‘Why not deal with the problem of shrinking 
profit margins by refusing to buy the stock of 
any company whose margin is not widening? 

“An entire portfolio can be selected in that 
manner,’’ Mr. Buek says. 

“Why not make this one test your criterion 
for selecting stocks in the early 1960's? 

“You could hardly do better.”’ 


Where do you find a company’s profit his- 
tory? 

Write to the company’s treasurer, ask him to 
give you the firm’s pretax profit margin for 
the past 20 years. 

Your stock broker also can help you. 
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Most Expensive Dictating Machine You’ll Ever Have To Buy! 


Let's not kid ourselves... price is an object. That's why Write directly to Norelco for a free demonstration in 
we think it is important that you know that you don't your office, at your desk. Don't wait...do it today! 
have to pay more than $189.50 (plus tax)—(the price of All the features you need ... only the features you need: 
the new Norelco '75' dictating/transcribing machine) only six simple controls for all dictating and transcribing 
—to buy all the quality, performance, convenience and functions « true fidelity sound « easy portability « in- 
versatility you'll ever need to handle all of your office stantly reuseable magnetic tape *« automatic end-of- 
paperwork and correspondence with ease. No magic tape buzzer « instantaneous telephone-record switch 
formulas... Norelco just applied basic excellence in de- ...and of course, the famous 

sign and construction to intelligent market research and Norelco fumble-proof ‘two- 


came up with a machine of maximum practical value. second’ magazine loading. 


NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS COMPANY, INC. ¢ Dictating Equipment Division « 230 Duffy Avenue, Hicksville, L.1., N.Y. 
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You can 
cut costs 
by measuring 
management 
functions 





“DON’T BLAME all your profit troubles on the 
wage differentials of your foreign competitors,” 
said the operating head of a large German manu- 
facturing concern who had just completed a tour 
of U. S. plants. “As a matter of fact, we could pay 
our workers the same wages as yours and still be 
competitive. The difference is that we have fewer 
managers, and they get more done.” 

Having done a creditable job on cutting costs 
and increasing productivity in manufacturing and 
production, one place for top management to look 
for more performance and less waste is in the 
management function itself. 

Taking a tip from the production side of busi- 
ness, some cost-conscious managers are considering 
imaginative adaptations of the engineering-devel- 
oped ‘“‘value analysis” technique as a means of un- 
covering some of their true costs of doing business. 

The objective is to relate each specific cost to 
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the function, service or operation purchased by 
that cost—to make certain that every element of 
cost (labor, material, supplies, styling, and serv- 
ices) contributes proportionately. 

Then imaginative thinking is used to develop a 
better or less costly means of obtaining the func- 
tion; and, finally, the most promising alternative 
is adopted. 

Managing and administering a business is, of 
course, a different activity from engineering a 
product. However, since this system provides im- 
pressive cost-cutting results in engineering, execu- 
tives in general may find it profitable to adapt the 
engineers’ techniques to reduce administrative 
overhead. 

In this sense, value analysis is a way of think- 
ing. Its basic philosophy is: “There is a better 
way to obtain equivalent quality at a lower cost, 
only we have not yet found it.” This philosophy 
can certainly be applied to administrative opera- 
tions and functions. 

Though the executive may not be able to come 
up with as thoroughly documented cost-savings as 
the engineers, he should, after a detailed analysis 
of his administrative operations, be able to tell 
whether all the work is really necessary to the safe 
and successful conduct of his business, and 
whether it is being done in minimum time and 
with minimum effort. 

There are, in general, five areas in which the 
value analysis approach should yield cost-savings 
in running a business: 
> Actual administrative functions. 
> Time spent in carrying out the administrative 
details. 
>» Manpower used in each function. 
> Facilities available for the administrative job. 
> Outside services rented or purchased. 

In each of these areas, the value analysis ap- 
proach is to develop an understanding of the func- 
tion to be performed, and to determine the best 
possible way to satisfy that functional need re- 
gardless of precedents or habits. Here are some 
questions and examples to stimulate your think- 
ing in each of the five areas: 


Function 

The function of an administrative operation is 
its real purpose—what the department, person, or 
division is supposed to do in the over-all conduct 
of the business. 

One of the first questions to ask is, ‘““Does the 
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activity really contribute to the successful con- 
duct of the business?” 

For an example of the type of opportunity that 
the question can uncover, you need look only at 
the nearest self-service retailer. The development 
of more and more successful self-service businesses 
is rather conclusive proof that, in certain kinds of 
retailing, the clerk did not make a truly vital con- 
tribution. 

Another big question is, “Does the operation 
need all its present features?” In the average or- 
ganization, the tendency to build empires is ever 
present. This is usually accomplished through an- 
nexation of related functions from other depart- 
ments or divisions, or duplication of effort when a 
manager won’t let go of some function that some- 
one else should handle. 

Another question with a good pay-out potential 
is: 

“Do the traceable costs of executive time, facili- 
ties, materials, and overhead add up to the total 
cost?” 

Answering this depends on knowing just what 
your various administrative activities actually 
cost. You may have to get individual time records. 

Where there is a major disparity between costs 
that can actually be pinned down against a func- 
tion and the total costs of supporting the section, 
department, or division charged with carrying out 
that function, there is nearly always opportunity 
to get costs down. 

A final question in this category should be: “Is 
anyone else obtaining the function for less?” 

Every business, of course, will have somewhat 
different cost ratios in both production and ad- 
ministration. Nevertheless, if your administrative 
costs are significantly out of line with those of 
your competitors or of other groups within your 
own company, you should certainly probe deeply 
into the differences. 


Time 

The one universal tool of every manager is time, 
not only his own time, but also the time of sub- 
ordinates whom he assigns to getting the various 
administrative activities done. Time can be of 
critical importance to the profitability of the ad- 
ministrative function. 

Time is one of the most difficult tools to evalu- 
ate from a cost standpoint. Different workers, do- 
ing the same jobs, will, because of differing work 
habits and abilities, require differing lengths of 
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plan fits 


| YOUur 
| trucking 


needs? == 


@ THE CHANGE-OVER PLAN 
We take over all of your present truck 
and maintenance problems, help you 
reorganize your truck facilities and per- 
sonnel. We supply you with new vehicles, 
engineered and painted to your exact 
requirements, or will buy and recondi- 
tion your present fleet. 

® THE ADD-A-TRUCK PLAN 

As your business expands, don’t use vital 
capital for more trucks, lease new ones 
as needed. 

® THE TRUCK RETIREMENT PLAN 

As each truck in your fleet needs replace- 
ment, instead of buying a new one, lease 
it. In a few years all your vehicles are 
leased. 

© THE PILOT PLAN 

Instead of switching from ownership to 
leasing in all Iccations, select one loca- 
tion (or division) for a ‘“‘pilot’’ operation 
using full-service leased trucks, compar- 
ing costs and headaches with trucks 
e which you still own and maintain. 





Lease a new CHEVROLET or other fine truck. 
No investment, no upkeep, no headaches. 




















LEASE FOR PROFIT—NATIONALEASE full- 
service truckleasing supplies everything 
but the driver. Licensed, insured trucks, en- 
gineered and painted to your needs, gar- 
aged and expertly maintained. ONE in- 
voice, NO worries. Devote your full time, 
ALL your capital to your own business! 


National know-how; local 
controls—write for literature. 


NATIONAL TRUCK | 
LEASING SYSTEM 


Serving Principal Cities 


Nationa(lease 
in the U.S. and Canada 


23 E. Jackson Bivd., Suite E-9, Chicago, Ill. 








MAKE JOBS PAY 


continued 


time to accomplish the work. Yet, 
because of its importance, time is 
one of the key areas to measure if a 
manager wants to make a reduction 
in his administrative costs. The es- 
sential question should be: 

“Is the cost of the time spent 
(direct, supervisory, overhead and 
service) proportionate to the use- 
fulness of the function?” 

In attempting to answer that 
question, here are more specific 
queries that can be used to get at 
least a relative measurement of the 
time-value for any administrative 
activity: 

Does the supervisor organize his 
own time and work well? 

Is work planned so employes do 
not have to wait or kill time be- 
tween jobs? 

Do workers have any feeling at 
all for what constitutes a full day’s 
work? Does the supervisor? 

Are workers and the supervisor 
allowed to do less work than they 
really could handle? 

Do people seem to be overly busy 
for the amount of actual produc- 
tion they turn out? If so, is it be- 
cause of poor work habits (waste 
time, motion), or is it because there 
really isn’t enough work? 

Do people habitually quit early? 
Or are they allowed to come in late? 
How much time is spent on coffee 
breaks? 

Abuses in any of these can be 
symptoms of overstaffing or white- 
collar featherbedding. 

Are executives and workers given 
the advantages of modern office 
equipment? Are they making full 
use of it? 

A careful analysis of time expen- 
ditures by higher-salaried exec- 
utives can reveal that some ap- 
parently expensive aids, such as 
dictating and intercom equipment, 
are actually cheap ways to buy 
more productive use of time. 

For example, one executive was 
refused a two-station telephone in- 
tercom with his secretary on the 
ground that the cost—about $30 a 
year—did not justify the conven- 
ience. He then applied the compa- 
ny’s own hourly cost figure for his 
services (which included his salary 
and the overhead load he was ex- 
pected to carry) and found that he 
would have to save only 28 seconds 
a working day to justify the ex- 
pense. 

Next step was to time a round- 
trip between his desk and his secre- 
tary’s, and count the number of 


times he made the trip each day. On 
this basis, the intercom would have 
shown a clear profit. 


Manpower 


Although the manpower assigned 
to an operation must usually be 
measured in terms of time, we set it 
out here to indicate a possible dif- 
ference in quality or basic cost of 
the work. 

For example, it is common to find 
$8,000-a-year executives keeping 
small sets of books on costs, sched- 
ules, or precedures which may oc- 
cupy an hour or more a day. A 
$4,000 a year secretary could usual- 
ly perform this work in the same 
amount of time, costing the com- 
pany only half as much. Here are 
some questions to aid in determining 
values in this area: 

Do job details take into consider- 
ation the qualifications and ability 
needed? 

Is the company organized to 
avoid excessive channeling of in- 
formation, numerous large meet- 
ings, and needless report-writing? 
Many organizations don’t have for- 
mal organization charts, hence their 
lines of communications have never 
been clearly defined. This increases 
the tendency to cover everyone with 
a memo, or to invite too many peo- 
ple into a meeting. 

Do executives and_ supervisors 
check carefully to be sure that work- 
ers thoroughly understand instruc- 
tions and are capable of carrying 
them out? As Dr. G. Herbert True 
points out: 

“The big cause of communica- 
tions failure in business is mutual 
acceptance of mutual understanding 
that doesn’t exist.” 

Are day-to-day policies and stand- 
ards well established and _ under- 
stood by all those they affect? Lack 
of clear-cut policies can cause need- 
less backtracking and_ excessive 
changes of direction on matters that 
a capable executive should be able 
to handle as routine. 

Is the day-to-day workload evenly 
distributed among the executives 
and workers who must carry it? The 
answer to this question must, of 
course, allow for individual differ- 
ences in abilities, levels of decision- 
making, and personalities. 


Facilities 

Floor space of any kind, admin- 
istrative furniture such as desks, 
chairs, files, office equipment includ- 
ing telephones, copying machines, 
typewriters and adding machines, 
cost money. 

Although it is sometimes false 
economy to skimp on such time and 
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continued 


labor saving devices, an office can 
easily go overboard by forgetting 
the functions for which such things 
are intended. In this case, the value 
of the equipment is being dissipated. 
Here are some value-determining 
questions: 

Are furniture, facilities, and 
equipment the right type, size and 
quality for the intended uses? For 
example: Several makes of quality 
copying machines are on the mar- 
ket. Some of these are most eco- 
nomical for an office with high vol- 
ume copying needs. Others are the 
better value for making single copies 
of different originals, or where the 
copying need itself is limited. Using 
the wrong machine for your purpose 
wastes both time and supplies. 

Is your office space being used to 
maximum efficiency? It doesn’t take 
many visits to companies of differ- 
ens sizes and in different industries 
to realize that use of office space is 
at best haphazard. 

How is the housekeeping? While 
it may not be completely true that 
“you can tell the condition of a 
man’s mind by the top of his desk,” 
it cannot be denied that excessive 
amounts of unfiled, misplaced, and 
even lost material is a drain on effi- 
ciency. 

Is all your equipment fully oper- 
able and utilized? Frequently newly 
modernized offices continue to har- 
bor caches of depreciated typewrit- 
ers, adding machines, World War II 
filing cabinets, and other such white 
elephants simply because no one 
has gotten rid of them. 

Storage space isn’t cheap, and 
chances are you can use it for some 
more productive operation. 


Services 


Failure to use, or improper use of, 
outside service facilities and organ- 
zations can put an unnecessary 
drain not only on the costs of ad- 
ministration, but also on the value 
of many of the internal administra- 
. ti ctions. A few examples point 
jays to get better value: 
f outside statistical or tabu- 
; Services for infrequent or out- 
of-routine needs: Unless the volume 
of such work justifies a full-time 
position in your office, or unless you 
have a specialist of sufficient ability 
to handle the unusual, you can 
probably get it done more cheaply 
by an outside service. 

Use of temporary help to relieve 
short-term or special project over- 
loads: It is a temptation to try to 
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handle such jobs with your staff. 
But if your staff is working near 
capacity, the disruption of regular 
work, and the inefficiencies that re- 
sult from prolonged periods of over- 
work may, in the long-run, cost you 
more than bringing in temporary 
help or farming the job out. 

Use of standard business forms: 
Frequently someone decides to de- 
sign his own forms for certain rec- 
ord-keeping operations. His end re- 
sult may differ only slightly from 
those supplied by the makers of 
machines or companies that special- 
ize in printed forms. But that small 
change can make a large difference 
in the costs—therefore, value—of the 
paperwork. 

Use of specialists: Business ex- 
ecutives tend to become hermits 
when they get into strange or un- 
familiar territory. Even when de- 
ciding the color scheme for an office, 
the tendency is to go by guess and 
hope for the best. This procedure 
can be highly expensive when you 
get into such sophisticated areas as 
redesigning a product package, 
planning new utilization of existing 
production equipment, or selecting 
a supplier for a little-used part or 
material. 

Better value can usually be ob- 
tained by a specialist, whether in- 
side or outside the company. 

In summarizing the value analy- 
sis approach to management func- 
tions, we can generalize to this pro- 
cedure: 

Ask first, “What is the function 
of that man... group. . . depart- 
ment... division?” 

Then challenge the status quo by 
asking ‘‘What else will do the job?” 

Finally ask, “How much would 
that cost?” 

The possibilities for improvement 
in following this sequence are lim- 
ited only by the quantity and qual- 
ity of the alternatives you are will- 
ing to consider. The only further 
limitation will be in the area of en- 
listing the willing cooperation of the 
people affected by your investiga- 
tions and findings. 

In the final analysis, the real re- 
sults of your search for value will 
come from the attitudes, thinking, 
and enthusiasm you are able to in- 
still in your people for the goal of 
making management more valuable 
in the truest sense of the word. 

—JOSEPH G. MASON 


REPRINTS of “ Make Jobs Pay Their 
Way” may be obtained for 10 cents 
a copy or $7.00 per 100 postpaid 
from Nation’s Business, 1615 H. St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Please 
enclose remittance. 
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continued from page 39 


How do you explain the present para. 
dox of high employment and also 
rather high unemployment? 

The overriding reason, we think, 
is that the nation is experiencing a 
revolutionary change in its occupa- 
tional and industrial structure. 

In 1957 for the first time we 
found more people working in the 
service industries than in the goods- 
producing industries. We are the 
only such country in the world. 

During the period April, 1960, to 
April, 1961, factory jobs declined 
one million. In that same _ period 
total employment increased _ be- 
cause in all the service-producing 
sectors employment went up. 

A second way of answering your 
question is to ask ““Who are the un- 
employed?” When you put the 
spotlight on that you find that the 
unskilled make up 20 per cent of 
all those who have been out of work 
for a half year or more. They make 
up only five per cent of the labor 
force. 

The workers 45 years and older, 
many of whose skills are obsolete, 
make up about 35 per cent of the 
labor force but 42 per cent of the 
long-term unemployed. 

People in the durable goods man- 
ufacturing industries also constitute 
a disproportionately large share of 
the long-term unemployed. 


Why has employment declined in 
manufacturing, where you traditional- 
ly think of skilled workers? 

The decline in factory jobs oc- 
curred among the production work- 
ers. The white-collar workers suf- 
fered no decline at all. So, even 
within the factory sector, the de- 
clines have occurred among the 
semiskilled and unskilled. 


Where did the one million decline 
take place? 

About 70 per cent of it was in 
steel, autos, and machinery. In 
those metal-working industries we 
have seen some major technological 
advances which, incidentally, jhave 
helped our economic growth in terms 
of productivity. 


What is happening to those industry 
groups now? 

They are beginning to employ 
more people, particularly steel and 
automobiles. One of the factors that 
make us think the outlook for over- 
all employment in the year ahead 
is good is the continuing pick-up n 
the metal-working sector. 
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What is your projection for unem- 
ployment for the next 12 months? 

If we assume that the economy is 
recovering, and I believe it is, I 
would say that we ought to hit 
about 3.5 million unemployed or 
perhaps even a little less by this 
time next year. 


What’s the outlook for total employ- 
ment? 

Our total number of employed is 
going to continue to set all-time 
records. I think the growth sectors of 
the economy will continue to expand. 

The thing that bothers us as we 
look ahead for the next half year or 
year is the stickiness in the group 
that we call the long-term unem- 
ployed. 


What is needed to ease that problem? 


I think that the stage has been 
set for a program of training and 
retraining these workers. 

When the economy has some lift 
to it is the best time to go into a 
program to prepare workers for the 
new technological age. 


In what areas is that effort most 
needed? 


The first one is geographic. The 
big tradition of moving around that 
we have in this country applies not 
only to people, but to businesses. 
American industry has been mov- 
ing, too. It has left in its wake a 
number of areas which have been 
lagging in their economic recovery. 

The second dimension is occu- 
pational. Many people simply don’t 
have the skills that are needed as 
we move into higher levels of eco- 
nomic activity. 

The third dimension is the in- 
dustrial one. The big sectors that 
need this include mining, manufac- 
turing, textiles and apparel. 


Will unemployment be higher because 
many youngsters won’t finish high 
school or grade school? 

One of the biggest threats to our 
employment situation for the 1960’s 
is the fact that 7.5 million young 
people are expected to drop out of 
school before they get their high 
school diplomas. 


Are these drop-outs a reflection on the 
quality of the students? 

We have studied this in consider- 
able depth and a few things emerge. 

First, it is clear that some kids 
drop out because they can’t make it 
in terms of mental aptitude. A 
humber drop out for financial rea- 
sons. The overwhelming majority 

(continued on page 76) 





Cooper & Clark, Palo Alto, Calif., is a widely known firm of 
consulting engineers whose specialized field includes earthworks, 
foundations, and the earth sciences. This firm has specialized 
protection covering its partners, and its employees and their de- 
pendents, through a New York Life Employee Protection Plan. 





“Our agent has handled all claims 
promptly and courteously’”’ 


SAYS ROBERT S. COOPER, Partner 
of Cooper & Clark, Consulting Engi- 
neers, about his firm’s New York Life 
Employee Protection Plan. “Several of 
our employees have received the bene- 
fits our plan provides, and now realize 
‘The New York Life Agent in Our 
Community isa Good Man to Know.”” 


Progressive companies like Cooper & 
Clark with four* or more employees 
are finding New York Life’s Employee 
Protection Plans an excellent way to 
help build morale, attract and keep 
high-grade people. These Plans offer 
a wide choice of valuable coverages 
including: life insurance, weekly in- 
demnity,* medical care benefits, and 
major medical* coverage. 


IMPORTANT EXTRA SERVICE! To 
help employees better understand your 
company benefits New York Life of- 
fers Nyl-A-Plan, an insurance salary 
savings plan and consultation service. 
What’s more, through Nyl-A-Plan, in- 
dividual insurance for personal or busi- 
ness purposes may be obtained at 
lower-than-regular monthly rates. 


Talk to your New York Life Agent 
now. Or write: New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York 10, N. Y. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 


Individual policies or group contract issued, depending upon number of employees and applicable state law. 
*Available in most states. 
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Truck men whose major mission in business is to 
keep ’em rolling at minimum cost are the people 
to ask about trucks. These “pros” in truck trans- 
portation will tell you they specify INTERNATIONAL 
Trucks because they have learned to depend on 
them... more so than ever in this age of rising costs. 

INTERNATIONAL Offers you unmatched depend- 
ability because: 

You have the world’s most complete line from 
which to choose the one truck that best answers 
your job requirements. Hundreds of basic models, 
thousands of variations — each built to solve a spe- 
cific hauling problem. 

You get INTERNATIONAL’S 54 years of experience 
in building quality trucks. Stamina and economy 
are in the blueprint. Heavy or light, you can always 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


be sure INTERNATIONALS are built as a truck should 
be built! 

You get faster action when service is required. 
INTERNATIONAL’s nation-wide network of factory 
branches, dealers and parts depots stands ready to 
give you fast, efficient service, get you back on the 
road to profit in a hurry. 

The INTERNATIONAL Truck family stands ready 
to help you with any truck problem. Just call your 
INTERNATIONAL Dealer or Branch. 


In the past 11 years, INTERNATIONAL has 
registered 105,000* more heavy-duty trucks 
than the nearest competitor! 


*Based on R. L. Polk & Co. new truck registration statistics 
(19,501 lbs. GVW and up) 11 years ending June 30, 1960. 
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equitable sales quotas. 
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drop out because the school system 
is not providing materials which are 
interesting enough to hold them. 


What specific things need to be taught 
that are not now being taught? 

I think at the secondary school 
level we ought to do much better in 
some of the newer vocational fields, 
such as electronics. 

I think also we need better work. 
ing relationships between industry 
and business and the school systems, 
Wherever this takes place, we find 
enormous improvement in the hold- 
ing power of the schools. Many 
school systems are now alerted to 
this and are starting programs. 


Would the worker over 45, even with 
retraining, still face a problem of em- 
ployment because of his age? 

As we explored this two things 
stood out. 

One is the fact that many of 
them have found their skills obso- 
lete. The second is a _ reluctance 
to hire older workers. This general- 
ly doesn’t arise because of a dis- 
criminatory attitude on the part of 
the employer. There are a number 
of very important reasons for it. 
Employers like to promote from 
within. There are also certain prob- 
lems involved in fitting an older 
person into the labor force and so 
on. 

So I think you have to go down 
two pathways: 

First, you give the older worker 
something to offer. 

Second, you work with employers 
to fit the older worker into his 
establishment. There are enough 
illustrations in this country and 
others to show it can be done. 


After your recent trip abroad, do you 
feel that some countries are doing 
better than we are? 

I think so. This is particularly 
true of Sweden. Again, you can't 
transfer the situation from one coun- 
try to another. Sweden is a small 
country of about 7.5 million people. 
When I was there they had just 
announced their unemployment 
figures. 

They have adopted the same sys- 
tem of checking unemployment sta- 
tistics that we use and their rate for 
May 1961 was 1.2 per cent. 

Aside from that, we were im- 
pressed by their training and re- 
training programs. In one city we 
saw 64-year-old men being given 4 
nine-month training program. The 
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official retirement age in Sweden, in- 
cidentally, is 67. Yet the demand 
for workers is so high that it pays 
to retrain the man even if he only 
puts in a few more years of work. 
I think Sweden is close to what we 
are working toward. 


Is the training in Sweden done by 
government, or industry, or both? 


You see a wonderful example of 
the cooperation of labor, manage- 
ment and government. This, I think, 
would be a good goal for us. 

For example, one important pro- 
gram in Sweden is on-the-job train- 
ing in industry. 

Ina sense this is the best kind be- 
cause there you get training specif- 
ically oriented to the job. When the 
man is finished training, a job is 
waiting for him. 


With the recent lowering of the age at 
which social security benefits can be 
paid, isn’t there a possibility that 
some workers would rather quit and 
draw benefits than retrain? 


I would say unequivocally no. 
The majority of people would rather 
work than draw benefits, in my 
opinion. 

I would approach the problem 
like this. The country and the peo- 
ple make out best, if you have the 
maximum freedom of choice. 

Now, if you have a number of 
choices—early retirement, training 
and retraining, continuing employ- 
ment—this is a good investment. 

In Sweden, before anybody goes 
into retirement or into training, they 
first talk to him, assess his apti- 
tudes, his talents, his interests, and 
then fit the program to him. 


How much do you think the work 
week might be increased before em- 
ployment rises substantially? 

On the downside of the business 
cycle there is a tendency to cut 
hours of work before laying off peo- 
ple. 

On the upside the tendency is to 
increase the work week before you 
add to your staff. That makes sense. 


.I think we have now reached the 


point where we are going to see a 
much bigger impact on employment. 


Where is the total of 11.8 million 
employed in factories headed? 

I think we will pass 12 million but 
maybe not go far beyond that. 


What has the increase in the labor 
force averaged for the past ten years? 

The average increase has been 
toughly 800,000 a year over the past 
ten years or so. I suspect the next 
ten years will see a lot of ups and 
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Is this the image your group insured 


employees have of you? Every employer should be 


fully recognized for the many benefits he provides through group insurance. 
That is why Occidental created the Management Recognition Program for its 
policyholders. Through posters, pamphlets and take-home material, employees 
get a clear understanding of how management provides extra benefits for them 
and their families. MRP builds a strong image of you with your employees, 
helps you recruit valuable workers. And it is initiated and maintained by Occi- 
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downs, but the total labor force jg 
going to move up much more. 


Your studies show that a large num. 
ber of women 45 and older are join. 
ing the labor force. Would you dis. 
cuss that point? 

One of the biggest increases jp 
the American labor force in the 
postwar period has been among 
women 45 and older. This will con. 
tinue. 

The big increase in employment 
opportunities in the postwar pe. 
riod is in the so-called white-collar 
group. These are positions which 
are predominantly filled by women. 

Incidentally, one other postwar 
phenomenon which we expect to 
continue is that this is mostly part- 
time work on the part of women- 
jobs which enable them to get back 
to the house when their children re- 
turn from school. 


Would increasing automation in of. 
fices lessen some of the clerical op- 
portunities? 

Automation is certainly going to 
affect white-collar employment op- 
portunities, but my opinion is that 
there are going to be many more 
employment opportunities in this 
field. This is why we forecast a 40 
per cent increase in the demand for 
professional personnel in the 1960's. 


In the long run will automation create 
more jobs than it eliminates? 

I would say yes, if you let me add 
one proviso: 

First, automation is absolutely 
important if we are going to main- 
tain our competitive position in the 
international field, so it has to be 
encouraged, continued, and _ accel- 
erated. However, we want to miti- 
gate the displacement automation 
causes. That is why we are so in- 
terested in training and retraining. 


Have you figured out how much un- 
employment automation has caused? 


That is difficult to do. At any 
given time you don’t know how 
many unemployed are jobless be- 
cause of a business cycle or because 
of technological developments. We 
hope to do four major things in our 
new Office of Automation: 

First, we want to collect informa- 
tion on the effect of technology. ! 
would like to set up an early warn- 
ing system with the help of indus- 
try, so that we know as soon as 
possible what developments are 
coming up, what they mean to the 
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labor force, and what skills are 
going to be needed. 

Second, we want to set up a 
clearing house for this information. 

Third, we would like to help peo- 
ple affected by automation. 

Fourth, we want to prevent dis- 
placement. We have made case 
studies which show this can be done. 


How important is foreign competition 
in steel, autos and machinery? 

In steel there are some specific 
products where foreign competition 
is a problem. In automobiles we 
have all heard about the small cars 
and there is volatility in that. 

My own opinion is that American 
industry can really lick this kind 
of problem. I think we’ve got the 
ingenuity and market sense to do it. 


Have we priced ourselves out of some 
markets? 


In my opinion, no. 


What trends do you expect in worker 
productivity? 

I think we will definitely see in- 
creased output per man-hour across 
the board. This is based on the 
assumption that we are going to 
witness increased use of automation 
and technological improvement. 
There is going to be a big gain for 
us in terms of economic growth. 

It is important to ask about pro- 
ductivity within different industries 
and different sectors as well as talk- 
ing about some over-all rate, which 
can really fool you. 


What do you think about criticism of 
the government’s method of counting 
the unemployed? 

My own opinion is that the con- 
cepts that we use now are the cor- 
rect ones. In my trip to Europe I 
found that countries there are mov- 
ing toward adopting our concepts, 
our techniques, our schedules. 

Some people think that we ought 
to add the people who work part- 
time involuntarily to the unem- 
ployed total. 

Now, we think there is a big dif- 
ference between a man who is work- 
ing involuntarily part time and a 
man who is employed full time. We 
think, however, that the best way 
to tell the story is to say, ‘Look, so 
many people are working part time 
involuntarily, so many people are 
working full time, so many people 
are unemployed.” 

_ We think a person who is work- 
ing only ten hours is quite different 
from an unemployed person. He 
still has a job, he has a contractual 
relationship with his employer, he 
has seniority, he is getting contribu- 





Solution: New Mosler System/Mated Files 


Save time, space... boost efficiency with fewer people. Whether you 
have 2,500 cards or 850,000, Mosler has a file that fits your needs. 


Revo-File—2,500 to 6,000 cards. Spins to the card you want in 3 seconds. 


Double-Drum Revo-File has double capacity in a single mobile cabinet. 
Both units hold cards unattached. Drop in your present cards (no need to 
make new ones); lift them out! 


Selectronic File by Mosler gives the operator fingertip control over 
850,000 cards. Send coupon on facing page, for more information on 
Mosler System/Mated equipment. THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY 
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Cotton toweling supplied to General Telephone Company of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky, by 
Lexington Clean Towel Service, Lexington, Kentucky. 
= 








COTTON RINGS THE BELL 
WITH PHONE COMPANY 


| General Telephone Company of Kentucky, the state’s largest independent 
telephone company, serves 280 communities in 29 counties. Heart of the 
operation is a handsome new general office building, which is home office 
for nearly 1,300 employees. 

In this ultra-modern building, as well as in other buildings throughout 
the system, washrooms are equipped with continuous cotton toweling. The 
brand: Fairfax, chosen for its uniformly high quality. It has not only 
produced the highest standards of efficiency and cleanliness—but has also 
lowered operating costs substantially. 

Cotton toweling can add these advantages—and more-—to your operation. 

Why not look into it today? For free booklet, write 
Fairfax, Dept. P-9, 111 W. 40th St., New York 18. 


Here’s How Linen Supply Works... 


You buy nothing! Your linen supply dealer furnishes 
everything at low service cost—cabinets, pickup and 
delivery, automatic supply of freshly laundered towels 
and uniforms. Quantities can be increased or de- 
creased on short notice. Just look up LINEN SUPPLY 
or TOWEL SUPPLY in your classified telephone book. 








CLEAN COTTON TOWELS...SURE SIGN OF GOOD MANAGEMENT 
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Fairtax-Towels ‘@: 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 111 W. 40th STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. “THe 
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JOB OUTLOOK 


continued 


tions for unemployment insurance 
and social security and perhaps con- 
tributing to a pension plan. 

Now, you take the other side. 
People have said, “If full-time stu- 
dents 14 to 19 years of age are 
looking for work, let’s say for 
Saturdays, you count them as un- 
employed.” They are correct. A stu- 
dent is actively seeking work. We 
don’t know why he is looking for a 
job. For a student who has to work 
his way through college, a job on 
Saturday may be the most important 
thing in the world. 


What kinds of jobs do you feel will 
become obsolete in the future? 


I suspect few jobs will literally 
become obsolete. The story we want 
to get across, especially to young 
people, is that opportunities are go- 
ing way, way down in the area 
of unskilled jobs. 

The second group which is going 
to be affected tremendously is that 
made up of semiskilled factory oper- 
atives. We see more and more in- 
stances where semiskilled jobs are 
taking on the attributes of the 
skilled. 

For example, we get job orders 
now for semiskilled jobs and they 
require a knowledge of how to read 
a blueprint. Well, this isn’t the way 
it used to be. The third thing is that 
there are going to be hefty increases 
in the white-collar sector. 


Would reducing the length of the 
work week lead to more people hold- 
ing second jobs? 

I have two comments. First, I 
think in the immediate years ahead 
we are going to reduce our work 
time mostly through more holidays, 
more vacations and so on. 

Now, as to work versus leisure, I 
think the thing that will make the 
difference is, do you reduce working 
time without reducing income? 

If we reduce work time with no 
decline in income, then there is a 
third dimension: I think the 
choices are going to be work, leisure 
—and community service. 

I think we ought to keep our eye 
on this particular ball. It repre- 
sents an outlet which is not only 
good for the individual, but is also 
good for the economy. 

If we really do this right, and if 
we handle automation and techno- 
logical development intelligently, 
and minimize the unemployment 
impact, then we can have a real 
good thing. END 
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RICHMOND, 


If you are still using Pen and Ink Bookkeeping 
methods, here is an unprecedented no cost, no 
obligation opportunity to post Accounts Receiv- 
able FREE for thirty days on the compact, inexpen- 
sive Monroe President. Discover exactly how much 
money this accounting machine can save you... 
without spending a penny. 

We are so certain that the Monroe President can cut 
your accounting costs that we are willing to make this 
unprecedented offer: 

Use the Monroe President to post Accounts Receiv- 
able—for thirty days —at no cost or obligation whatso- 
ever. Free of charge, Monroe will supply the machine, 
the forms, the help necessary to transfer balances 
from your books and thorough instructions to your 
operator. At the end of the month, decide whether or 





3 WALNUT STREET 


VIRGINIA 





not the President can save you 
money. If so, keep it. We'll simply bill 
you its low purchase price. If not, call us. 
We’ll pick it up and thank you for trying it. 
Take advantage of this offer today. Simply fill in, tear 
out, and mail this coupon to us. 


MONROE Ii 














i NB-9 8 
a. Gentlemen: 4 
§ Please deliver the Monroe President to my office for a FREE & 
§ = thirty-day trial. You understand, of course, that | assume no ° 
- obligation to purchase nor to pay for the use of the machine. 5 
. Name ' 
t Title : 
. Company : 
City State : 

J 


GENERAL OFFICES: ORANGE, NEW JERSEY, A DIVISION OF LITTON INDUSTRIES * SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
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HOW THE NATIONAL CHAMBER 
WORKS IN BEHALF OF BUSINESS, 
AND IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


. The National Chamber submits to Congress the recom- 


mendations of business on legislative proposals affecting 
business and the economy. Also, Chamber officers and 
department managers meet with the heads of govern- 
ment departments and with their key staff people to 
discuss legislative matters with them—and to show them 
the logic and soundness of the Chamber’s position on 
current national issues. 


. Through its educational and opinion-forming work— 


meetings, films, radio, television, news releases, speeches 
and publications—the Chamber creates a better public 
understanding of national issues and gains wider accept- 
ance of the views of business. 


. Through these three training and action programs— 


conducted by business firms, local and state chambers 
of commerce, trade associations and other organizations 
—the Chamber equips and encourages individuals to 
discharge their full citizenship responsibilities: 


Congressional Action Program— Keeps businessmen informed 
about what is happening in Washington—and prepares 
them to express well-reasoned views on national issues to 
Congress and to the Administration. 


Economic Understanding Program—Gives businessmen a 
better grasp of basic economic principles, trains them to 
be more articulate spokesmen for business—and helps 
them build a better public understanding of the com- 
petitive enterprise system, and how it works. 


Political Participation Program— Shows businessmen and 
others how to be more active and more influential in 
politics. 


By widely disseminating dependable information about 
legislative issues and about developments in national 
affairs to the public, the National Chamber helps build 
a better informed electorate—and stimulates individual 
citizens to take a more active interest in the democratic 
processes of government. 


For further information about the National Chamber, write 
for a copy of our 1961 progress report, “Responsibility in 
the Present Tense.” 











CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES - WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 




















CEILINGS 


as personal as your signature 





You can design all day with- 
out duplication with Tectum 
Pan-L-Art Acoustical Mate- 


rials. Tectum takes the same- 


ness out of ceilings. 





Apply original textures, colors 
in a variety of dimensions to 
both walls and ceilings. A re- 
modeled office takes on an en- 
tirely new personality — your 
personal design. 





And in new construction, you 
can make the most of contem- 
porary materials and colors. 
Outstanding textures for office 
or home. Complete information 
on request. 


Pan ZA 


Tectum CoRPORATION 
535 E. BROAD ST., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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“WE REJECT”’ 


continued from page 35 


up grants for science and mathe- 
matics. 

The preamble to this Act dis- 
claims any intention to control local 
schools, yet you should have seen 


the thick report which we had to} 


| prepare in Davenport if we wanted 


| to qualify for NDEA funds. We had | 


to spell out in detail our program, 


j |our organization, and so forth. If) 
| | that isn’t control, what is it? 


I know of communities which are 
| spending thousands of dollars on 
science equipment, language labora- 
tories, additional guidance personnel 
and tests financed from NDEA funds 
before they are ready for these things 
and before they know what to do 
with the new facilities. 

This is an outrageous drain on 
American taxpayers. Many such 
communities spend the money from 
| NDEA simply because it is there and 
|its availability invites someone to 

spend it. 


Waste cited 


In my earlier experience with vo- 
/cational education, the supervisor 
/wanted us to redo our home eco- 
|nomics laboratory. Instead of hav- 


|ing a limited number of areas in| 


which to teach cooking and so on, | 
she insisted on having enough for | 


| everybody. 
Well, this would have been a tre- 


| mendous waste. We knew we would | 


have only so many students in 
| there, and we didn’t want to leave 


|other areas idle. After we rejected | 


| the federally supported program, we 
| split the student group so that some 
were cooking, some were sewing, and 
some doing other things. That way 
we saved a lot of money and—most 


' | important—did a better job of teach- 


| ing. 


ics program under vocational train- 
ing for adults. Federally connected 
people, through the state, worked 
with us in making out the courses of 
study, and the plans for the pro- 
gram. They made suggestions for 
the kind of person we should find, 
|and how much we should pay him. 
| In their letter they said, “These 
are only suggestions.” Well now, 
you probably know what “only sug- 
gestions” means coming from a su- 
perior office. 

The drive for federal aid to edu- 
cation has been gaining momentum 
in recent years because of a tremen- 
| dous growth in the numbers of chil- 
dren to be educated and the teach- 
ers and facilities needed to do the 





We are now starting an electron- | 
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to work in 


Why? Because Idaho has fresh air, 
abundant clear water, space and plenty 
of room in which to play, work, build 
and grow. Production is higher because 
workers use their energy on the job in- 
stead of fighting traffic, smog and con- 
gestion .. . and, for a bonus. . . absen- 
teeism and turnover are at a minimum. 


IDAHO WELCOMES INDUSTRY 
For complete information on what Ida- 
ho offers YOUR company write to the 
Idaho State Department of Commerce 
and Development, Room 613C, Capitol 
Building, Boise, Idaho. 


N 


me  CHAIR IESG NEMS 


WORKED 7 YEARS 
WITH HILTON HOTEL 
MAINTENANCE EXPERTS 
TO ELIMINATE WEAR 


Seven years and many changes in design 
and upholstery types later . Rest-All 
designers had come up with the superior chair 
they were seeking. Hilton in-use tests proved 
it almost wear-free at every common point of 
stacking damage. You save from this exhaus- 
tive, on-the-job research every time you pur- 
chase a Rest-All Chair, office swivel or straight 
model. 


FINE CHAIR SPECIALISTS 
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educating{In addition, inflation has 
led to a rise in the cost of materials 
needed for school construction and, 
most important, in the salary re- 
quirements of teachers, many of 
whom are still underpaid§ The net 
impact of all these pressures in 
many communities has been almost 
revolutionary. The average taxpayer 
sometimes can’t see why his taxes 
should be so high. 

We have to get across to the tax- 
payer—at the local level—that his 
higher taxes are buying better 
schools and better education. } If he 
is tempted to think that running to 
the federal treasury will relieve the 
burden, he must be shown that noth- 
ing comes from Washington that 
doesn’t originate in his own pocket§ 

Most communities can handle 
these increased needs locally if they 
will recognize the needs and have 
the initiative to do the job. In 
Davenport, where our Board of 
Education is on record as opposing 
federal aid, we overcame the prob- 
lem of teacher pay. / Our school 
board spearheaded the campaign, 
starting about three years ago. The 
board enlisted the support of our 
local chamber of commerce, and 
other civic groups. Result: In three 
years—counting next year, which is 
already budgeted—the average class- { 
room teacher will have realized a\Y 
pay hike of from $1,000 to $3,000.) 

We did this by getting local sup- 
port for a school tax increase. I am 
gratified by the result. It has raised 
the morale of our teachers. They 
have seen that the public recognizes 
their economic status and have 
thrown themselves into the _ job. 
They have organized new courses 
of study, invented new materials 
for the classroom, introduced lan- 
guage labs, including the teaching 
of foreign languages to children in 
the second grade. They work after 
school and on Saturdays. 





Local action essential * 


This is the heart of the matter. 
Local action to solve local prob- 
lems. Not enough communities are 
doing this, in my opinion. Too many 
bond issues are thrown out because 
of lack of understanding; too many 
tax levies are being voted down. 
When that happens, the superin- 
tendent of schools and board of edu- 
cation run to the federal govern- 
ment for money. 

We lost one bond issue last year 
but a committee came right back to 
push it and get the job done. One 
of the obstacles is the fact that the 
Administration has come out for 
federal aid. Many people in Daven- 
port, meeting me on the street, 








Putting up a good front 
is Smart business 


Set your business apart by making 
the outside distinctive with modern 
Ray-O-Lite translucent fiberglas 
awnings. Their graceful, sweeping 
curve design is the work of famous 
Raymond Loewy Associates. Fil- 
tron 25, exclusive ingredient of 
Ray-O-Lite, blocks up to 90% of 
the sun’s heat, yet lets light through 
to make interiors cheerful. Written 
10-year guarantee by Ray-O-Lite 
covers color, surface and light- and 
heat-transmission. 








RAY-O-LITE’S new 5.3 V-beam mar- 
quee provides modern attractive 
styling for your entrance, 


DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ATLANTA—Ray-0O-Lite Southeast, Inc.; BALTIMORE— 
Mid-Atlantic Distributors; CHICAGO—Cardiff Indus- 
tries, Inc.; COLUMBUS, OHIO—The Palmer-Donavin 
Manufacturing Co.; DENVER—Alsco of Colorado, 
Inc.; FLINT, MICH. —Flint Permanent Awning Co.; 
GUILDERLAND, N.Y.—Ray-Rite Co.; HEMPSTEAD, 
N.Y.—Ray-O-Lite Awning Co.; JACKSON, MISS.— 
Ross Rock Wool and Electrend Co.; KNOXVILLE — 
Sawyer Manufacturing Co.; LOS ANGELES — Bel-Air 
Engineering Co.; MESA, ARIZ.—Ray-0-Lite Awning 
Co.; NEW ORLEANS—R. P. McCleskey Co.; NORFOLK, 
VA.—Tide Water Awning Distributors, Inc.; OKLA- 
HOMA CITY—Perkins Fence Co.; ORLANDO, FLA.— 
Roberts Awning & Venetian Blind Co.; PHILADEL- 
PHIA—Ray-O-Lite Northeast, Inc.; PITTSBURGH— 


| vour telephone directory un- 
| der “Awnings” for the name 
~ of your nearest dealer. 





es ] Check the Yellow Pages of 
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Manor Products, Inc.; PRICHARD, ALA.—Ray-0-Lite 
of Alabama, Inc.; SEATTLE—Ofstad Brothers; 
SHREVEPORT, LA.— Ideal Building Materials, Inc.; 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—Armbruster Mfg. Co.; ST. LOUIS 
—Ray-0-Lite of Missouri; ST. PAUL—Northwest Fibre 
Glass Co.; SYRACUSE—Cashier Translucent Awning 
Corp.; TERRE HAUTE, IND.—Ray-O-Lite of Indiana; 
WALTHAM, MASS. — Bailey-Kellogg Corp.; WILSON, 
N. C.— Smith Bros. of Wilson. 





A DIVISION OF REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 
Dept. NB-961, 316 Peachtree St., N.E. 
Atlanta 8, Georgia 
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Give Harry and David's famous, exclusive 


Royal Riviera Pears’ 


The juiciest Christmas gift! Not in stores. You eat these gorgeous whoppers with 
a spoon. Beautifully boxed and with your personal greeting. A perfect-taste 
gift for anyone from Aunt Minnie to Uncle Moneybags. Talk about thanks!— 
you'll never hear the last of it. Perfect delivery guaranteed. We never have 
enough to go ‘round, so order early! 


GIFT BOX NO. 1 (shown) ppd. $435 
(10 to 14 huge pears, a great favorite) 
GIFT BOX NO. 2 (16-20 whoppers) ppd. $535 


(Our biggest bargain!) 

GIFT BOX NO. 3 (20-25 smaller pears) ppd. $H15 
(Family Gift Box—swell for 2nd helpings) 

EASY TO ORDER: Sendlist of names plus check or M.O. 
(No charges or C.0.D.’s), tell us how to sign greetings. 


Ok Oe ACROP-G 2-4) i og 8D) 


gg Box 2710, Medford, Oregon 
*© ® 1961 HaD 








Blacktop pavements need 
lt 


~Me 


It improves the appearance of drives, parking lots, play 
areas...doubles service life, reduces maintenance expense 
.protects pavement investment. 


MAINTENANCE INC. woosrer*onro 


Write for Bulletin S-2992 Distributors Everywhere 
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Send us your new address... 
Sturdy R-Kive Files of durable corru- 
gated board keep records neat, clean, 
ready for reference. Each file has fifteen 
inch capacity for letter size filing or ° 
twelve inch capacity for legal filing. i 

a BY, AE. A i‘ aren Se 2 FOR e 
ai . Availal thro 1 
p ilable through your loca ; $2.50 peEt'p ° 
° 
e 
e 


... at least 45 days ahead of time. Then 
Nation’s Business will come to you properly 
addressed and without interruption. 

A simple way to do it; just tear the 
address label off this magazine and send it 
with your new address and postal zone to. . 


Nation’s Business, 1615 H Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


stationer or send check or money order to 


BANKERS BOX CO. Dept. NB9 7%97.North 25th Ave., 
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“WE REJECT”’ 


continued 


say: “We’re not against your pro- 
gram, but our taxes are high and we 
think we can get the money from the 
federal government.” 

One of the things which we 
should all recognize, realistically, 
is that if federal aid is ever voted 
on a massive scale, many commu- 
nities—including my own—will tend 
to think that they should apply for 
it, just to get their share. This is 
another reason why it is so impor- 
tant that the federal programs be 
stopped before they get started. 

I have studied history, and I am 
disturbed by the lessons it teaches. 
I see some ominous things in our 
society which emerged in past soci- 
eties prior to their collapse. One 
of the most menacing signs is a 
drift into centralization, abandon- 
ment of individual responsibility. 

What is happening in America 
today is comparable to what hap- 
pened to Rome and Greece and 
Egypt. After the individual citizens 
of those states rose to great heights 
and everything became abundant, 
they forgot how they got the abun- 
dance. We are living better than 
we have ever lived, yet I wonder 
if we are not forgetting how we 
got there. 

We got there through individual 
initiative, not by turning to someone 
else to solve our problems. If we 
let the centralization trend con- 
tinue, we will wind up in the pre- 
dicament described to me by a Rus- 
sian teacher to whom I talked re- 
cently. I asked this teacher why 
Khrushchev and the other Soviet 
leaders are pushing so hard to sur- 
pass America. 

“We won’t have to fight you,” 
this teacher replied with cold im- 
personality. “You will fall from 
within.” 

The reason why we are drifting 
toward the superstate and conse- 
quent loss of local initiative, stems, 
I feel, from widespread ignorance 
of our economic and political sys- 
tem. Our youngsters—for the most 
part—simply do not know what got 
us where we are today, and what 
makes our system tick. The same 
must be said about our teachers. 

In our public schools you see 
very little in our curricula that even 
refers to our system of free enter- 
prise. The student has to elect one 
economic course out of 12 years of 
work, one semester. We teach our 
economic system in only an incl- 
dental way. 

Let me illustrate this: Say 4 
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“WE REJECT” 


continued 


youngster makes a pair of bookends 
in shop. He gets the mistaken no- 
tion that, since he paid 15 cents for 
the two pieces of scrap wood he 
used, and perhaps 15 cents for his 
shellac and what not, the bookends 
are worth less than a dollar. Then, 
when he sees a pair of bookends in 
a store window for $19.95, he as- 
sumes that somebody is making $19. 

If our teachers understood our 
economic set-up better they would 
say: 

“Now look, boys, you are going 
to make a pair of bookends,” and 
then they would study together 
how bookends are produced by in- 
dustry; what the overhead cost is; 
how much goes for taxes; what it 
costs to supply the tools and to pay 
the workers. When you put it all 
together you might find a two per 
cent margin of profit, or three or 
four, and that would give the young- 
sters a more accurate grasp of com- 
petitive enterprise. 

Why are our teachers so poorly 
equipped in economics? Many of 
today’s teachers weren’t taught 
economics when they were in school 
—or, at least weren’t motivated to 
study it. You must add to this the 
fact that some teachers feel they do 
not receive an adequate financial re- 
turn from the society they serve. 


Return to our earlier values 


The challenge we face nationally 
has subtle aspects. When I was a 
boy young people were quickly 
acquainted with the fact that they 
had responsibilities. We carried 
groceries, or sold door to door. The 
importance of hard work, initiative 
and self-reliance was made plain 
to us not only in our own families, 
but in our schools and in our com- 
munities. 

We have slipped away from those 
principles, and we must get back to 
them. Our emphasis should not be 
on having big government do more 
and more for the individual, but on 
the individual doing more and more 
for himself. 

If federal aid to education be- 
comes a reality, I am afraid it will 
mark the first step toward complete 
control of the education process by 
government. Dictation would move 
slowly, but surely, just as it did in 
Mussolini’s Italy, where even the 
textbooks were changed and II 
Duce’s picture finally showed up on 
about every fifth page. The schools 
would eventually become an agency 
of government, and many people 
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5% DISCOUNT ON EVERYTHING YOU BUY 
ATCC PUTS REAL MONEY IN YOUR POCKET 


That’s right. Air Travelers Credit Card gives you 5% right off the 
top. Each month you or your company receives a 5% discount on all 
charges billed by Air Travelers. Cash and other credit cards are 
virtually eliminated. It’s easy to calculate the savings each year merely 
by figuring 5% of what you spend; however, when estimating what 
the 5% will amount to, don’t forget that in addition to the normal 
goods and services available on other cards, such as: transportation, 
restaurants, rental cars, lodging and gasoline, the ATCC CARD IS 
GOOD FOR THE PURCHASE OF PRACTICALLY EVERYTHING 
INCLUDING: AUTOMOBILES (ANY MAKE), CLOTHING, GRO- 
CERIES, INSURANCE, AND ALMOST ALL HOUSEHOLD ITEMS. 


$250.00 CASH ANYWHERE ANYTIME 
WE GUARANTEE YOUR CHECK! Through our member merchants, 


your check is good up to $250.00 anywhere anytime. This service alone 
justifies the annual fee. 


PRESTIGE prerereNTIAL TREATMENT WHEREVER YOU GO 


People know who you are. Maitres de take notice, and those hard- 
to-get reservations seem to open up. 


YOU HAVE EXCELLENT CREDIT 


The excellent credit relations that have been established enable us to 
issue the ATCC card exclusive of the familiar expiration date plus 
extend a discount which represents our savings on losses that may be 
sustained on average credit. 


ANY AIR TRAVEL CARD USER QUALIFIES INDIVIDUALLY OR AS A 
COMPANY, even though his Air Travel Card is issued in a company name. No 
deposit or credit information if you carry an Air Travel Card. In the event that 
you do not carry a card, upon receipt of the customary $425 deposit and the 
completion of a credit investigation, your ATCC card will be issued — or 
contact your favorite airline for an Air Travel Card. 


Air Travelers BR credit Card, IN. 


CLIP AND MAIL IMMEDIATELY TO: or 


HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 


AIR TRAVELERS CREDIT CARD, INC. 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 


My Air Travel 
Card Number Is: 





























Name. 
CHECK ONE tec Adavess 
oO Company Account 
Statement to Office City State 
oO Personal Account 
Statement to Office Firm Name 
Personal Account : 
Oo Statement to Home Office Address. 
City State 





| do not have an Air 
Travel Card. Please 


Send Application. C) $25 Fee Enclosed 


O Bill Me 











Applicants Signature. 





If applying for more than one card, print other names and addresses on a separate sheet. 
Fee, $25 each card per calendar year. My application is submitted, subject to acceptance, rules, and regulations 
of Air Travelers Credit Card, Inc. 


*Air Travelers Credit Card has no connection in any way whatsoever with The Air Traffic Conference of America, The 
International Air Transport Association, Universal Air Travel Plan, or any airline. 
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WHEN TO MAKE FRIENDS 


“Some years ago, a business leader made a wise statement to 
the effect that ‘The best time to make friends is before you 
need ’em!’ 


“With all the complexities of the business world facing you, 
this is a sound philosophy to follow. Such ‘friendship’ can be 
made now by the simple decision to take a membership in 
your trade or professional association. You'll be in good com- 
pany—with thousands of men like yourself, cooperating for 
mutual benefit. You may even wonder: ‘Why didn’t I take 
part long before this?’ 


“As a member, you will enjoy the help you need before it is 
really needed. Countless man-hours and expense go into the 
information that voluntary organizations provide. It ranges 
from useful industry statistics to marketing-research and other 
profitable and practical programs. 


“Whether a new member or an old ‘friend’ your own active 
interest and participation in your association also mean help 
for the other man long before he needs it—thus keeping our 
economy strong and ever expanding.” 


Fete Hogress 


Speaking for progress through 
voluntary organizations 








“WE REJECT’’ 


| continued 


would take their children out of 


| them, leaving the public institutions 
| to accommodate only the paupers 





and unfortunates whom no one else 
would take into their private 
schools. Even private schools would 


| be drawn to the magnet of federal 
| aid. 


We must not let these things 
happen. The public school is the 
basis of our strength. It’s the bul- 
wark of our society. 

In the future we must teach our 
children to be able to make com. 
parisons between our way of life 
and communism, but the only way 
we can teach these things is, first 
of all, to make sure that they un- 
derstand what America stands for, 
Then we should try and teach the 
truth about communism as nearly 
as we can see it, and as nearly as 
we can tell the story. This becomes 
a difficult thing because our teach- 
ers, while they are well meaning 
and patriotic, generally don’t have 
a foundation which would enable 
them to compare the American way 
of life with communism. 

I would want to have an intense 
in-service education program so 
that our teachers would know. Out 
of this would come a strong desire 
to promote the American way. 

For a long time I have felt rather 
comfortable about our relationships 
with Russia, thinking that someday 
the people would overthrow their 
government, but after talking with 
some Russians, I don’t believe they 
are about to overthrow the govern- 
ment. They have a strong desire, 
almost a religious feeling, that their 
country is going to rise to tremen- 
dous heights. 

They have been imbued with the 


_ idea that they are going to surpass 


America. They have been given a 


| little more than they had—and they 


had nothing before—and this to 
them proves that they are making 
progress. 

We must give our youngsters the 
same faith and strong desire to fight 
for and to promote American val- 
ues, and I am afraid that is an area 
where we are falling down. 

We face a difficult job, but we 
must get this job done, or we truly 
will fall from within. END 


REPRINTS of “We Reject Federal 
Aid” may be obtained for 10 cents 
a copy or $7.00 per 100 postpaid 


_ from Nation’s Business, 1615 H St. 
| N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Please 


| 


| 


enclose remittance. 
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NATION'S BUSINESS EpITors Report: WlOre Strikes coming | 





More strikes—sure thing for coming year. Reason: Unions are lifting their sights. 

They'll demand larger pay boosts, more fringe benefits, greater job security, bigger 
participation in management decisions. 

Union officials view '62 as the time to turn on higher pressure for larger piece of economic 
pie. 

Prospect of business improvement, rising employment, need for defense output—plus the 
comfort of swollen strike funds—prompt union leaders to ask more. 

They're determined to back up demands with strong walkout threats. 

Also prompting bigger demands is the threat of possible economic controls—meaning 
possibility of federal freeze on wages and prices if Berlin crisis moves us closer to war. 

Leaders want wages boosted before controls—if they come—take effect. 

* * x 

Getting strike benefit funds in good shape is prime objective of union managements. Funds 
now are largest ever for most unions. 


One of the largest: United Automobile Workers, with $42 million in kitty for long payless 
periods. 


* * * 
Some unions are setting up funds for first time. Examples: Shipyard Workers and Printing 
Pressmen. Goal is $1 million for each. 
More than 50 unions already have separate strike funds. 
* * * 
Funds are fat. Estimate: They hold more than $1 billion. 
Recent comparative labor peace—meaning reduced drawing of benefits—helps boost total 
in reserve. 
Unions also draw on general funds for strike help. Some unions pledge funds to others to 
back up higher pay demands. 


* * * 
Many unions—such as United Auto Workers—are switching from dole-type payments based on 
need to standard rate for all strikers. 


New plan matches benefits to family size. Beginning this month, UAW payments will go 
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up $3 a week—to $25 per family. A childless couple will get $20 a week. Unmarried striker 
gets $15. 

They’re paid for seven weeks. 

Many unions are increasing the size of payments. 

Airline pilot gets at least $350 a month, can get as much as $650 a month while on strike 
for higher pay. 

.  * 
New federal tax ruling also helps unions. Many benefits will be counted as gifts, won’t be taxed. 

Internal Revenue Service agrees to go along with Supreme Court ruling in the long Kohler 
Company strike which forced $1 million tax refund to 2,000 UAW strikers. 

As aid funds grow larger, strikers can hold out longer, put more pressure on employers to 
give in to demands. 

* * 
Most companies will feel effects of demands—whether or not they deal with unions. 

Many companies without unions will need to match union wages, even pay more, to hold 
workers in tightening labor market. 

Demands will increase pressure on prices. There'll be tighter squeeze on profits for com- 
panies unable to raise prices or cut nonlabor costs. 

* * * 
Here’s where record stands now: Wage increases this year are running slightly below 
last. Median increase in '61 is 8.3 cents per hour. Compares with 9.2 cents an hour increase 
last year. Figures don’t include rising fringe benefit costs. 

Total of 621,000 workers have gone on strike this year, losing more than 6.7 million 
man-days. That sets new postwar low. 

Number of strikes during first half of this year: 1,810. 

* * x 
Curbs on employers in coping with strikes are being pushed. Unions want states to pass 
model law restricting importation of replacements. They've succeeded in six states—four this 
year. 

Unions also want federal government to disallow as cost on government contracts extra 
money spent during a walkout. Examples: Advertising for help, extra overtime pay, training 
replacements. 

Another curb: You can’t give superseniority—extra protection against layoff—to strike 
replacements. National Labor Relations Board rules this. 

* * * 
Some curb on unions may come. Sen. Kari E. Mundt of South Dakota is pushing legislation 
to outl@w any strike not approved by majority of workers in secret ballot. 
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Oops...another error in the receivables! 


Why not let the IBM 632 help put the burden of accuracy 
where it belongs—on the machine? 





Of course your books always balance. But you know that 
doing a bookkeeping job manually is a time-consuming 
operation, prone to errors. That’s why it makes sense to 
let the IBM 632 change all that for you. 

You'll find the 632 useful and practical because it gives 
you firm, accurate control of a multitude of office opera- 
tions that require both typing and calculating. For example: 
purchase orders, invoices, statements, ledgers, payroll 
forms, vouchers, and many others. Yet it’s so easy to 
operate, any good typist can use it after brief training. 





Optional features make it possible to “‘tailor-make” the 
IBM 632 for your specific requirements. For example, 
the posting carriage attachment enables you to do your 
bookkeeping as you carry out billing or check-writing 
operations. Punched card output and tape output models 
give you important control infornfation as a by-product 
of your billing or accounting system. And, for organiza- 
tions or jobs that once used to be considered too small 
for automation, the new card input models represent 
a complete, automatic system .. . at low cost. Your local 
IBM 632 representative can give you facts that might 
very well prove to be the answer to your most pressing 
paper-work problems. 


THE IBM.632 


ELECTRONIC TYPING CALCULATOR 





Makes accounting paper work 
almost as easy as typing. 














HOW KENNEDY 
GETS WHAT HE WANTS 


You can look for more use of these 


methods to sway Congress in future 


TECHNIQUES the Kennedy Administration will use to 
push its programs in the years ahead are now clear. 

In the first congressional session of his Administra- 
tion, the President and his supporters have wrapped 
up three parts—minimum wage, depressed areas, and 
housing—of the five-part priority legislative package 
on which Mr. Kennedy and congressional leaders 
agreed before he took office. Still to go as the session 
neared its end were federal school grants and medical 
care for the aged through social security. 

Mr. Kennedy’s victories in the face of stiff con- 
servative opposition resulted from a combination of 
factors. 

But he and his lieutenants have been largely re- 
sponsible for this year’s results. You can get a good 
idea of what to expect from them in the future by look- 
ing closely at their activities so far. 

They have carefully done their arithmetic home- 
work, counting noses to determine exactly the number 
of votes needed from wavering members to pass each 
bill. 

White House intervention to swing the votes is 
more noticeable because President Eisenhower con- 
sidered political maneuvering distasteful, and rarely 
indulged in it. With his Capitol Hill background, Mr. 
Kennedy participates with zest. 

The President has boned up on the use of the tele- 
phone, the signed invitation, the fraternal handshake, 
the remembered birthday, the dangled patronage ap- 
pointment, and other such political arts. 

As a result, Republicans and conservative Demo- 
crats, who often in the past were able to defeat spend- 
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“These days you never know when Jac 
Kennedy is going to be on the othe! 





end of the phone,” congressman say: 











ing legislation, were frequently routed this year. 
Some congressional observers tag this group a 
“coalition.” Others speak of “a community of con- 
servative interests.”” Whatever you call it, the ever 
shifting combination of Republican and southern 
Democratic votes has been dominating many issues 
in the House of Representatives for years. 

President Kennedy’s first tally of the congressional 
lineup was far from promising from his point of view. 
It showed that, as a result of election setbacks, the 
Democratic majority in the House had shrunk to a 
963-174 margin in the Eighty-seventh Congress from 
282-153 in the Eighty-sixth. 

He and his advisers agreed that the net loss of 19 
Democratic seats added up to one thing: The Presi- 
dent likely would lose most of his big fights in the 
House. 

Take the $1.25 minimum wage. Last year it never 
got over the congressional hurdles. How could Mr. 
Kennedy hope to put across a similar measure this 
year? 

Federal aid for depressed areas also ranked high 
among Senator Kennedy’s campaign pledges. Yet the 
House last year had mustered only an 18-vote ma- 
jority for such a bill (one that President Eisenhower 
stopped with a veto). Now Republicans had more 





Rep. Carl Vinson woos 
doubtful Dixie Democrats 


Rep. Paul J. Kilday took 
floor to support JFK 


Rep. Harold D. Cooley 
was unchanged by call 


Rep. Herbert C. Bonner 
was Tarheels’ maverick 





votes than ever to cast against the kind of bill Presi- 
dent Kennedy wanted. Some administration backers, 
pondering the statistics, said it wasn’t arithmetic but 
magic that was needed. Kennedy supporters had 
other ideas. 

As they.turned to their mathematics, one figure 
stood out—a tantalizing 99, representing the Demo- 
cratic lawmakers from the 11 former Confederate 
states. Assuming that about 20 Republicans would 
support many Kennedy proposals, it was obvious 
that 35 or 36 southern Democrats would be needed 
to pass each bill. 

Democratic Rep. Carl Vinson of Georgia, a wily 
old-timer second only to Speaker Sam Rayburn in 
House seniority, and a possible successor, led the 
drive for Dixie recruits. Mr. Vinson had broken 
sharply with the southern conservative leaders, Rules 
Committee Chairman Howard W. Smith, Democrat 
of Virginia. Representative Vinson maintained that 
President Kennedy was the young, vigorous leader 
the times demanded and that Democrats were bound 
to give him a chance. He argued that the South, 
through its conservative lawmakers, had too long de- 
nied itself a full share of national progress. 

As chairman of the Armed Services Committee, 
Mr. Vinson sometimes has favors to bestow or with- 





Rep. Jamie L. Whitten 
got birthday greetings 


Rep. J. Edgar Chenowet 
skipped vote after call 
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year ’round air conditioner 


Pure, filtered air... cooled or warm- 
ed as the seasons demand. Your cus- 
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WHAT MY 


FAMILY SHOULD KNOW 


... Will be kept and used for years by your 
customers to permanently list important per- 
sonal affairs...including Insurance Policies, 
Bank Accounts, Securities, etc....in one 








convenient place. Your company’s name or | 
trademark, gold-imprinted FREE on the cover | 
of this sturdy, quality book, will serve as a | 


prestige-reminder of you for many years. Send 
today for the new Nascon Gift Catalog, which 
gives complete details. 
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for your personal copy of “What My Family 
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continued 


hold. Nobody has claimed he of- 
fered to bestow or withhold them 
on the basis of votes for or against the 
Kennedy program. However, Dem- 
ocrats on his Committee weren’t 
much surprised to be summoned by 
Mr. Vinson for lectures on party 
loyalty. If questions on such district 
problems as location or closing 
military bases came up, it was only 
natural to talk about them. 

Mr. Vinson says his persuasive 
powers had nothing to do with the 
fact that Democratic Rep. L. Men- 
del Rivers of South Carolina, a 
member of the Committee, switched 
from “no” last year to “yes” this 
year on aid for depressed areas. 

Mr. Rivers said later he could 
not recall specifically his reasoning. 

“T probably wanted to help some- 
body like Dan Flood [a Pennsyl- 
vania Democratic congressman who 
was a leading supporter of the de- 
pressed areas bill] who had helped 
me over the years,” he explained. 

President Kennedy, meantime, 
was keeping his telephone list up to 
date. It soon became plain that, 
of the 99 Dixie members, 30 or so 
were not likely to change. There 
were 15 or more on whose loyalty 
he could probably count. That left 
about 50 prospects on whom the 
President’s charm could be used. 

“These days,” one of these doubt- 
fuls commented recently, “you never 
know when Jack Kennedy is going 
to be on the other end of the phone.” 

Not only on the phone. He drops 
in on parties for members. He 
writes letters. He invites big and 
little groups to the White House. 
Rep. Jamie L. Whitten, Mississip- 
pi Democrat, was at one of these 
soirees shortly before his birthday. 
Mr. Whitten, most people would 
say, was about as unlikely a pros- 
pect as President Kennedy would 
find in looking for southern support. 

Mr. Whitten heads an appropria- 
tions subcommittee that handles 
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farm aid. So as Mr. Whitten de. 
parted, Mr. Kennedy reminded him 
of a White House reception and 
dance on April 18 to which he had 
invited all members of Congress 
and their wives. 

“Tll see you then, Jamie,” he 
said. 

“Well, it was mighty nice of you, 
Mr. President, to have this party 
for me,’ Mr. Whitten joked. “It 
comes on my birthday.” 

No aide was in evidence to make 
a note, but Mr. Whitten on the 
proper day got a birthday greeting, 
bearing the President’s signature. 

The President’s methods are not 
always successful. Mr. Whitten was 
pleased, but he still voted “no” on 
most things Mr. Kennedy wanted. 


Minimum wage strategy 


The minimum wage fight demon- 
strates the Kennedy backers’ tech- 
nique. 

The Education and Labor Com- 
mittee had brought out a bill along 
the lines the President wanted, but 
with significant changes. These were 
frankly designed to woo the required 
support from the South, which the 
year before had produced only eight 
votes for a more liberal version. 
However, on the eve of the vote the 
bill still faced certain defeat. 

Under Representative Vinson’s 
tutelage, the bill’s managers applied 
another lesson in practical politics: 
Make the necessary concessions. 

For a starter they dropped laun- 
dry workers. For a clincher they 
drafted a whole new bill, to be of- 
fered in the name of Rep. Car! Al- 
bert of Oklahoma, the popular Dem- 
ocratic whip. 

On the floor the Albert proposal 
lost, and the House passed a Repub- 
lican substitute. But the fight wasn’t 
over. The bill went to conference 
with a Senate-passed version, and 
came back to the House looking 
surprisingly like the Albert bill. 

Advance nose-counting before the 
second vote pointed up a hot south- 
ern issue—textile mills’ problems 
with foreign imports. 

The textile pot had been boiling 
for weeks. Mr. Vinson had been 
pressing the President to come up 
with a plan to ease the mills’ plight. 
Mr. Kennedy had been hinting he 
would. The day before the crucial 
minimum wage vote, he finally came 
out with his plan. The seven-point 
program held out hope for reduced 
imports of cotton goods and for a 
lessened differential in the price 
paid by domestic and foreign mills 
for American cotton. The Dixie 
bloc said the plan looked good. 

A dozen southerners who had 
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voted against the President the first 
time around saw their way clear 
now to vote for him. 

So the bill was passed. But it was 
roundly criticized. Rep. Charles S. 
Goodell, New York Republican, a 
Labor Committee member, noted 
that one group after another had 
been eliminated from the bill’s 
added coverage, and that some 
formerly covered—cotton gin and 
holly wreath workers—actually had 
now been written out of the law. 

“IT might say that I think this is 
one of the most cynical types of 
approaches that I have seen since I 
came here,” he told the House. ““We 
are granting concessions here that 
almost have the names of individual 
congressmen on them. . . in order 
to pick up one or two votes here and 
there.” 

The bill’s Democratic managers 
defended their course as_ sound, 
practical politics and a demonstra- 
tion of “the art of the possible.” 


Role of Secretary Hodges 


Shortly before the depressed areas 
vote Commerce Secretary Luther 
Hodges was observed outside the 
House chamber. 

“Are you lobbying for the de- 
pressed areas bill?” he was asked. 

“I just happened to be at the 
Capitol testifying on another mat- 
ter,” he said. “But, of course I 
mention to everybody I see that it’s 
a mighty good bill.” 

Some of the people he happened 
to see were southerners. On the 
vote, 40 southern Democrats lined 
up for the Administration bill, where 
only 20 had voted for a similar, less 
generous measure last year. 

Most members like to have a hand 
in the selection of judges and under 
a law signed May 19 Mr. Kennedy 
got 73 new judgeships to fill. More 
than a score of them were in south- 
ern districts. Nobody was surprised 
that the President did not fill all 
these posts overnight. Nobody said 
he was waiting to see how the mem- 
bers performed but, if some law- 
makers believed this, there was no 
major effort to change their minds. 

On the housing bill, mathemati- 
cians came up again with the esti- 
mated number of votes to be re- 
quired from the South. As before, 
legislative sweeteners were offered 
as needed, plus personal appeals, 
prospective carrots and sticks. 

One southerner wanted a hospital 
built in his district. He took his 
case to Veterans Administrator 
John S. Gleason, Jr., who told him 
the site was a good one and the 
money to build it already in hand. 

“By the way,” Mr. Gleason is 














‘‘We’re more interested in sports 
than in office procedures—” 


“But we do find the little postage 
meter mighty convenient. It was 
so much trouble keeping track of 

_ adhesive stamps. Now we always 
know where our postage is, and how 
much we have on hand -— in the 
meter. It’s great, especially at the 
end of the month when statements 
go out. I know, because I’m the one 
who had to sort and stick all those 
stamps. Now I get the mail out in a 
third of the time.” 

Haven’t you often wished you 
could do without adhesive stamps, 
that stick together in warm weather, 
or blow away or are so easy to lose 
unless you keep them under lock 
and key, and so often run out of the 
denomination you want. You can — 
with a postage meter. 

A postage meter prints postage as 
you need it, any amount for any kind 
of mail—directly on the envelope, or 
on special gummed tape for parcel 
post. And with every meter stamp, 
you can print your own small ad, if 
you want one. You always have the 
right stamp. 

Buying postage is simple; the 
meter is set by the postoffice for any 
amount you want. Your postage in 
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the meter is protected from loss, 
damage, misuse; and automatically 
accounted for on visible registers. 
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metered mail. One-third of DM 
users average less than $1 a day for 
postage — prefer the meter for its 
convenience. There is no minimum 
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The New “Waseon Executive Planner 


is a knowingly planned, beautifully executed 
gift that will underscore both your personal 
and business prestige. This unusual desk book 
provides the planning assistance executives 
want right at their fingertips. Handsome 
bindings make it a decorative addition to ary 
office, and will keep it on top of top execu- 
tives’ desks, where it will serve as a constant 
reminder of you. Designed for long- and short- 
range planning. The Executive Planner has 
Week-At-A-Glance® and Year-At-A-Glance 
sections, beautifully printed in two colors on 
fine quality stock...plus a section for 
addresses and telephone numbers, and many 
pages of facts especially compiled for 
Executives. Every section is handsomely tab- 








WILL YOU RISK 
87 TO HELP YOU 
EARN *16,521 


An offer from 
The Wall Street Journal 


A survey shows that Wall Street Journal 
subscribers are earning more money. 

For example, their median income is 
$16,521 a year. The average subscriber 
owns 9 suits (5 regular, $92 each; 4 
lightweight, $71), 19 shirts ($6), and 
six pairs of shoes ($21). Many buy 
liquor by the case and cigars by the box. 

Said one subscriber: “I added $3,000 
to my income, thanks to your articles 
on new ways of doing business.” 

Said another: “The Journal gives me 
ideas on how to save money. Articles on 
taxes guide me on what to do to keep 
my taxes down.” 

These comments are typical. The Jour- 
nal is a wonderful aid to salaried men 
making $7,500 to $25,000 a year and to 
owners of small businesses. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where ithe U.S., The Journal is printed 
daily in seven cities from coast to coast. 
It costs $24 a year, but you can get a 
Trial Subscription for 3 months for $7. 
Just tear out this ad and attach check 
for $7 and mail. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. NB-9 
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said to have added as the happy 
lawmaker was leaving, “‘the Admin- 
istration is interested in a good 
housing bill and would like you to 
support it.” 

This member voted “yes” on 
housing, breaking a_ near-perfect 
“no” record on Kennedy bills. 

Housing had usually been a big 
city matter. Few southern law- 
makers represent big city districts. 
When Rep. Albert Rains, Alabama 
Democrat, drafted this year’s bill, 
he put in additional hundreds of 
millions of dollars for small town 
sewers and water works and for the 
special low-interest home loans the 
government makes to farmers. He 
expanded this program to cover all 
rural housing, not just that of farm- 
ers. He set up a slum clearance deal 
for towns of 50,000 or less. 

The package looked so good to the 
South that Mr. Rains did not need a 
single one of the seven Republican 
votes he got. On the key 215 to 197 
vote, 55 of the South’s 99 Democrats 
backed the Administration. 

Much of the President’s legisla- 
tive success can be traced back to 
his victory in the stormy Rules 
Committee fight early in the ses- 
sion. Its 12 members had often 
split six to six in the past, with the 
result that many spending measures 
were blocked. Administration sup- 
porters decided a change was vital. 

There was some talk of purging 
Rep. William M. Colmer, Missis- 
sippi Democrat, a key member of 
the Committee’s conservative bloc. 
Speaker Sam Rayburn, however, 
decided instead to propose enlarg- 
ing the Committee to 15 members, 
aligned 8-7 in the President’s favor. 

It took the first four weeks of the 
session for Kennedy backers to work 
out a combination of the 437 House 
votes to affirm this proposal. 

President Kennedy won, 217 to 
212 with 22 Republicans and 36 
southern Democrats voting for the 
change. 

How had the Kennedy backers 
swayed the requisite number of 
doubters? How, especially, those 
from the South? How, despite 
G.O.P. leadership pressure, had 
they wooed and won those Republi- 
can votes? 


On the frying pan 


Some of those of both parties who 
either weren’t wooed or weren’t won 
complained that pressure was used. 
But Secretary of the Interior Ste- 
wart L. Udall, who had just re- 
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signed his House seat to take the 
Cabinet post, denied he was using 
pressure when he telephoned Rep. 
J. Edgar Chenoweth, Colorado Re- 
publican, shortly before the House 
vote. All he did, Mr. Udall said, 
was talk about Mr. Chenoweth’s in- 
terest in such reclamation projects 
as Fryingpan-Arkansas and his own 
interest in the rules vote. 
Anyway, said Mr. Udall, that’s 
the way politics is played. 
Representative Chenoweth didn’t 
vote “yes.” But he didn’t vote “no.” 
He was recorded simply as present. 
Rep. Alton Lennon, North Caro- 
lina Democrat, said Secretary Udall, 
through an aide, had implied that if 
he didn’t vote right a proposed plant 
to make fresh water from salt water 
might be built somewhere other 
than Wrightsville Beach, where it 
was planned. Mr. Udall’s helper 
denied this, but not everybody was 
wholly convinced. Representative 
Lennon voted ‘‘no” anyway. The 
plant, it turned out, was not moved. 
Texas Democrats are, generally, 
a conservative group. Yet, mostly 
out of loyalty to Speaker Ray- 
burn, they voted 14 to six for 
the rules change. Rep. Paul J. 
Kilday, Texas Democrat, was among 
those supporting the President. Not 
only that, he got up on the floor 
and spoke for the change, a power- 
ful lever for Mr. Kennedy since Mr. 





Waiting for the mail 


allows time for coffee klatsch! 
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And why not? In most offices, most 
people don't get down to work until the 
morning mail is opened and distributed. 


@ Opening mail by hand is slow, tedious. 


The MailOpener is fast, efficient—shaves 
a hairline edge off the envelope without 
cutting the contents. Opens big or little 
envelopes, kraft or onionskin. Starts the 
business day soon, saves time in even 
the small office. 

e Three models, electric or hand. Ask 


the nearest Pitney-Bowes office for a 
no obligation. Or send 
for free illustrated booklet. 


demonstration 


FREE: Send for handy desk or wall chart of 
latest postal rates, with parcel post map 
and zone finder. 


Pitney-Bowes 
MAILOPENERS 


Pitney-Bowes., Inc. 

1363 Walnut Street, Stamford, Conn. 
. . originator of the postage meter... 

149 offices in U.S. and Canada. 
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lawmakers. A few months later the 
President announced that Mr. Kil- 
day was to be made a judge of the 
Court of Military Appeals, for which 
he was considered highly qualified. 

Notably missing from the list 
of converts as decision day on the 
rules vote neared were Agriculture 
Committee Chairman Harold D. 
Cooley and nine of the other 10 
Democrats in the North Carolina 
delegation he heads. President 
Kennedy called Mr. Cooley to say 
the rules test was important to him 
and he hoped to see Mr. Cooley 
vote “aye.” 

Mr. Cooley didn’t. Nor did the 
_ nine in his camp. Rep. Herbert C. 
Bonner, Merchant Marine Commit- 
tee chairman, cast the Tarheels’ 
only pro-Kennedy vote. 

Later Representative Cooley 
walked into the office of Attorney 
General Robert F. Kennedy with a 
recommendation for appointment 
of a new district attorney. The 
President’s brother gave him a warm 
handshake and a courteous hearing. 
Then he noted that North Caro- 
lina’s two senators were backing 
somebody else. In fact, their can- 
didate was an office assistant to 
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discourages pilferage.. .” 


SAYS EAST COAST BOTTLING COMPANY 


**When this new soft drink plant went 
up in the fall of 1959, 700 feet of Anchor 
Fence were installed at the same time. 
The architect specified chain link for its 
durability and maximum protection 
features. The contractor selected Anchor 
Fence after competitive pricing. Our 
Anchor Fence prevents trespassers from 
short-cutting through the property and 
definitely discourages pilferage from 
trucks left in the yard overnight. The 
sliding gate has proved very valuable in 
helping us avoid traffic tie-ups.’? 
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Call your local Anchor office today for 
a talk with one of Anchor’s trained sales 
engineers. Write for free catalogue to: 
ANCHOR FENCE, 6534 Eastern Avenue, 
Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


NCHOR FENCE 


Division of ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS, INC.® 
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Plants in Baltimore, Md.; Houston, Texas; and Whittier, 
Cal. ¢ Sold direct from factory branches in principal cities, 
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KENNEDY 


continued 


Representative Bonner. The At. 
torney General reminded Mr. 
Cooley that in the rules fight his 
vote had been sought and denied. 

Late in the congressional session 
that appointment still had not been 
decided. Mr. Cooley meantime has 
cast vital pro-Kennedy votes. He 
said, however, they had no relation 
to the pending appointment. 

This year’s minimum wage bill. 
he explained, was better than the 
similar measure against which he 
voted last year. As for the de- 
pressed areas bill—on which he algo 
switched—he noted that the program 
this year would have as its boss Com- 
merce Secretary Hodges, popular 
former governor of North Carolina, 

The over-all success of the Ken- 
nedy strategy has produced at least 
one grudging tribute from a Repub- 
lican not at all pleased by the out- 
come. Rep. Earl Wilson, of Indiana, 
told his homefolks the Kennedy 
secret was simply to count the 
votes, and hold back the bills until 
you have enough votes lined up. 

In successfully wooing southern 
support, President Kennedy has 
been helped considerably by the 
fact he has not so far pressed for 
new civil rights legislation. Sooner 
or later, of course, he will inevitably 
be involved in this issue. 

That fact points up a current 
question: How long will the Ken- 
nedy winning streak last? 

The answer depends on many 
things: his personal popularity, his 
performance on both foreign and 
domestic issues, the economic situ- 
ation, and the effectiveness of the 
opposition. 

There were some signs that the 
honeymoon might be nearing its 
end. Jobs, for instance, can’t be 
dangled forever. Once filled, their 
usefulness as political plums is 
ended. And besides, each appoint- 
ment carries with it a number of 
disappointments on the part of un- 
successful contenders. Grumbling 
already has begun among some 
Kennedy backers that they did not 
get the patronage prizes, the polit- 
ical favors, the special help from 
the White House that they thought 
they had earned. 

One big and so-far uncertain fac- 
tor is what the homefolks are 
thinking. When the second session 
of the Eighty-seventh Congress con- 
venes next January the lawmakers 
will have had a chance to learn more 
about that.—vINCENT BURKE & 
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How much extra money 
could you make with 
these new and improved 


Bell System services ? 





1 DaTaA-PHONE data set 








Our Communications Consultant 


can help you find out now! 
Can your employees reach each other without 
time-wasting visits and costly delays? 


Are you using a manual PBX when a dial 
PBX would do the job faster and cheaper? 


Are you sending orders, inventory records, 


‘prices and other business data to distant locations 


by outmoded ways that are slow and require 
extensive and expensive paperwork? 


Do you know all of the ways Bell communica- 
ions can cut your operating costs and boost 
your revenues? 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


2 Pushbutton Intercom 


3 Automatic Answering 
and Recording Set 


4 Console Switchboards 
5 Speakerphone 
6 Catt DIRECTOR telephone 


It’s easy to find out. A call to any Bell Tele- 
phone Business Office will bring a Communications 
Consultant with the full story. Talk with him. 
You have everything to gain and nothing to lose. 


Says Merritt L. Thompson, President, 
Sink and Edwards Company, roofing 





and siding firm of Indianapolis: 


‘“‘We had outgrown our telephone facilities. The Com- 
munications Consultant recommended additional incom- 
ing lines, a new Bell intercom system, extra warehouse 
stations and a new CALL DIRECTOR phone for our recep- 
tionist. They’ve solved our ‘busy line’ problem and 
boosted efficiency all around. Our operating costs have 
dropped sharply —and profits have gone up accordingly !” 

















HELP KHRUSHCHEV 
AVOID A 
DANGEROUS MISTAKE 


AS THE MOMENT of truth in Berlin comes 
nearer, the American people are solidly with 
the President in facing up to Russia. They 
have accepted willingly—perhaps eagerly— 
whatever peril or sacrifice a firm position in 
this crisis requires. 

They will, as the President predicted, bear 
“the burdens which must be borne if freedom 
is to be defended. Americans have willingly 
borne them before and they will not flinch 
now.” 

The world will be spared much misery if our 
enemies accept this presidential analysis as ac- 
curate. The danger is that, like others before 
them, the communists may make what Mr. 
Kennedy has called “the dangerous mistake of 
assuming that the West was too selfish and 
too soft and too divided to resist invasions 
of freedom in other lands.” 

Unfortunately, this dangerous mistake is not 
unreasonable. Anyone might make it after 
listening from a distance as Washington cata- 
logues the urgent needs that our people are 
reportedly unable to meet for themselves. 

Such a listener could justifiably believe that, 
without government prodding and support, 
Americans were too flabby to educate their 
children, build proper houses, clean up their 
cities, care for their aged, or show compassion 
for the unfortunate. He could believe that 
even our diversions are so decadent that a 
Cabinet officer must concern himself officially 


with the hiring practices of a professional! foot- 
ball team and a government agency must bring 
federal standards to our television shows. 

As reported from Washington, the American 
people are poorly educated, ill housed, out of 
work, badly entertained and facing a bleak 
old age. This is hardly a picture to deter a 
determined aggressor. 

In the interests of peace and a true picture 
of American fiber we should tell our foes about 
Indianapolis, where the people have long met 
their own problems without federal subsidy; 
of Davenport, Iowa, which is on record as op- 
posing federal money for schools; of Carlsbad, 
N. Mex., where the school board has stated it 
wants no federal intervention in local schools 
and the city council has refused to ask $500,000 
in federal funds for a sewer system; 

Of Italy, Texas, which preferred to rebuild 
itself rather than accept federal funds after a 
tornado, and a lengthening honor roll of 
other localities which stand ready to resist 
invasions of freedom, not only from foreign 
governments but from their own as well. 

Our President can make his warning to Mr. 
Khrushchev more convincing by pointing out 
that we can have whatever defense we need, 
along with sound money, and a stronger econ- 
omy simply by restricting the federal govern- 
ment to its essential duties. 

This isn’t even austerity. It’s merely com- 
mon sense. 
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